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Preface 


It is the hope of ail of us who have been associated 
with the creation and the activities of The United 
Nations that the organization will have the personal 
support of individual men and women throughout the 
World. 

In order to succeed we must have that support. 
And in order to have that support we must have 
understanding. 

Those who do not understand the ramifications of 
our organization, the diversity of its problems and the 
mechanics of its operations can only too easily become 
confused, and thereby discouraged, as they attempt, 
however sympathetically, to follow its course. 

It is vital that those w’ho have placed then’ trust in 
The United Nations shall prepare themselves to observe 
its workings by learning what goes to make up the 
organization and the w'ork of The United Nations. 

This handbook on The United Nations presents a 
highly interesting and understanding view of the 
organization as it now exists and it seems to me to 
capture the spirit of what we are doing and are going 
to do. 

Trygve Lie 

Secretary-General 
of the United Nations 

The United Nations Headquarters 
June 26, 1946 
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Introduction 


THE AVERAGE citizen of any of its fifty “One rneinber 
states it appearsj at first glancej an almost superhuman task to 
understand the complicated machiner:/ and the involved basic 
principles of the United Nations. Many people find it too 
difficult to thread their way through the vast labyrinth of an 
international organization that covers every continent and almost 
every field of human aetiffity. 

In San Francisco and in London, in Paris and in Brussels, in 
Oslo and in Amsterdam, this writer found thousands rejoicing 
over the continuation in peace of the war-time unity of the 
Allies. But many of them helpless!}^ shrugged their shoulders 
as soon as they were asked certain elementary questions about an 
organization upon which they knew their own future depended. 

It was pathetic to see an elderly American lad}^ — who had lost 
her husband in the first world war and vrhose three sons vrere in 
tliis one — puzzling over the articles of the fresliiy printed United 
Nations Charter. After a vrhile she closed the pamphlet and 
said listlessly, “The onl}^ thing I can do is hope and pray for 
peaced^ 

And there was the French farmer who during the occupation 
had become an important and incredibly courageous messenger 
between various Resistance groups and had paid the price for- 
opposing the Nazis vfith the loss of his family and his home. 
It was painful to hear him say after listening to all the explan- 
ations, “'Well, iPs no use. I can plough my field and take up a 
gun when freedom is threatened, but this thing is just too com- 
phcated for me.^^ 

And yet the philosophy" of the whole organization as well as 
the machinery itself v/as conceived in its broad outlines by three 
of the world A most popular leaders, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill, and Joseph Stalin. Each of these three 
men — whatever one^s final Judgment about them may be— has 
proved beyond doubt, through the immense success achieved in 
his own country, that he knows how to talk to vast numbers of 
people, and how to create unparalleled enthusiasm for the ideas 
for which he stood. Their secretaries of state and various other 
aides who perfected the final wording of the Charter and the 
other existing international instruments, have all successfully 
withstood the fire of public life. They have gone through the 
mill of difficult political careers, and it can be assumed that they 
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knew how to write words which would be understood by 
everybody. The whole machinery of the UN reflects pretty 
well its framers^ political talent for simplification. Its con- 
stitutional structure can certainly stand up under a comparison 
with any existing national government, despite a certain con- 
fusion in the enumera^tion of the powers of the various organs, 
and the language of the Charter compares well 'with that of the 
American and French constitutions v/hich are considered the 
best-worded of all those in existence. 

What then is the reason for this uddespread ignorance of the 
workings of the UN? 

First, the truth is that most people have only the vag'uest 
knowledge of the workings of even their own governments. 
Second, the press and radio have done a relatively limited job in 
explaining the various activities of the new organization. 
Although they reported rather extensively everything that was 
of direct news value about the United Nations, they found it 
difficult to keep the attention of the reading and listening public 
upon its various ramifications. 

Thus the Security Council, udth its background of the dramatic 
struggle between the different ideologies of the Eastern and 
Westerm worlds and their fights on the interpretation of the 
Charter, stole the show, while the more constructive potentialities 
of the Economic, Social, Educational, and Health fields had to 
take second place. 

Also, the political parties in the various United Nations have 
not yet made the problems of the United Nations a really integral 
part of their political campaigns. International problems are still 
only a small part of the domestic picture in the various election 
campaigns of the major parties of the United Nations. 

And yet the success or failure of the whole organization and 
with it the peace of the world depend on a thorough under- 
standing of the United Nations by the citizens of the countries 
who have pledged their allegiance to it. For without under- 
standing there can be no support, and without the support of 
public opinion the United Nations must fail. Unjust criticism, 
impatience, or vague formulas for perfection won’t do. 

The first task of a conscientious United Nations citizen is to 
get acquainted with the basic facts about the organization, its 
political pliiiosophy, its powers, and its limitations. Then and 
only then, on the basis of this acquired knowledge, is he ready 
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to draw his own conclusions and to fight for all the improvements 
he may desire. 

Whether he concludes that the United Nations is the best thing 
that could be achieved under present conditions and that it can 
maintain the uiiity^ peace^ and progress of the v/oiid ; or whether 
he concludes that without important amendments to the Charter 
it cannot wmrk^ he must know the instrument. Even if he w^ere 
to conclude that the United Nations cannot perform its tasks^ he 
will have acquired in studying it a great amount of knowiedge 
w^hich help him to conceive or to evaluate other plans for 
international organization. 

This book has been wuitten with the hope that it may give the 
reader an over-all picture of the new world organization. It is 
not a judgment for or against the organization. It is merely an 
attempt to review the essential features of each activity falling 
within the competence of the United Nations. 

Despite the utmost desire for objectivity, the author must 
confess that some interpretations of the Charter might not meet 
with the agreement of all parties concerned. But this is unavoid- 
able; for as long as the Assembly, the Security Council, and the 
other organs have not interpreted certain Articles of the Charteij 
the only method one can use is to apply its spirit. However, 
these interpretations v/ere discussed by the wnriter with many 
of the delegations, and it is hoped that I have expressed 
their views. 

My thanks go for brilliant and untiring help in research to Mr. 
S. Trop, and to Miss M. Goebel for unfailing technical assistance. 


July i, 1946, New York, N.Y, 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Structure and Purpose of the 
United Nations 

R.ARELY IN HISTORY has an inter-governmental organiza- 
tioiij right from its inception., been subject to so many contra- 
dictory interpretations and evaluations as has the United Nations. 
Immediately the principles of the- San Francisco Charter became 
known in the various parts of the world, statesmen and com- 
mentatorSj political leaders and plain citizens were divided into 
pro- or anti-United Nations groups. The first, and larger, group 
contended that at last an organization capable of continuing 
the wartime unity of the Allies into the peace had been created; 
the second insisted that the maintenance of absolute national 
sovereignty and the veto provisions would make it impossible 
for the organization to function as the principal peace-maintain- 
ing machinery of humanity. Between these two extremes there 
are innumerable interpretations of the United Nations as a 
transitional instrument for an effective world organization. In 
meetings and discussion groups, in editorials and radio forums, 
suggestions are being made to transform the United Nations 
into a global parliament, to. amend the Charter immediately, 
while others warn against undue haste and the danger of abandon- 
ing national privileges. 

However, very often the various suggestions fail to take into 
account w^hat the United Nations actually is. Therefore, we 
begin with a definition of the United Nations. 

The United Nations is an organization of sovereign states which 
have agreed to join their efforts in order to maintain international 
peace, to co-operate on the solution of economic, social, and cul- 
tural problems of international importance, and to promote human 
rights for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

Does this mean that there can never be another war? It 
simply means that those countries which have come together 
‘are going to make every effort to prevent or remove threats to 
peace, and they have established a detailed procedure as to how 
their fundamental aims can best be achieved. 

This is not the first attempt at making v/ar illegal. In 1928 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact declared w^ar illegal as an instrument of 
national policy, and yet that did not stop World War II. No 
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independent country is willing to renounce its right to make war 
in self-defensej and therefore the important thing is to provide 
for collective measures to make agression impossiblej or to 
thwart it as soon as it starts. The important innovation in the 
present United Nations structure is the collective attempt to 
create a political, economic and military machine powerful 
enough to make it unnecessaiy for any country to be in a position 
where it has to wage vrar in self-defense. Furthermore, the 
United Nations provides for various stages of conciliation, arbi- 
tration and other means of peaceful settlement so as not to let 
any aggressor beneht b}^ the pretext of self-defense. 

One could argue that, by and large, the old League of Nations 
was based on a similar concept. However, it must be kept in 
mind that the United. Nations is potentially and actually much 
stronger than the League of Nations, that its fifty-one nations 
rule over nine-tenths of the inhabitable earth, and that the 
United Nations is backed by their armies, their wealth, and 
their scientific resources. It is almost self-evident that no 
would-be aggressor, however powerful, would ever dare defy 
such a gigantic combination. One can therefore conclude that 
as long as the United Nations remain united, as long as their 
decision to act against an aggressor remains the basic aim of their 
foreign policy, aggressive wars will be impossible. 

Origins^ All this sounds so obvious that one may wonder why 
the United Nations was not created long ago. Actually, it took 
World V\^ar II to convince the world of its necessity. Fi'oni 
this war only the United States, Great Britain, and Soviet 
Russia emerged as major military and political forces; even their 
closest Allies came out of it terribly weakened. But before they 
were known as the ‘^^Big Three, diplomatic relations among 
them were strained. They held different views on economic, 
social, and ideological problems. True, World War II found 
them fighting together against the common enemy; but there 
was real danger that once the enemy was defeated the old 
hostilities and suspicions would again divide the Allies and pre- 
pare the ground for new wars. 

Novr, no matter how often they disagreed, they agreed on one 
idea: A new war would dwarf even the horrors of World War II, 
It would be a catastrophe that must be prevented by all possible 
means. Fortunately, two developments during World War II 
put the governments on their mettle. The first was psychological ; 
the second was techiiologicaL 
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First; the Allied peoples were tired of ^var and wanted peace. 
They were tired not of this pendicular war alone but of War. 
The 3 / felt that no matter how desperate an international situa- 
tion seemed to be, there must be a way out. Gradually this 
feeling become stronger. People began to realize that only a 
permanent world organization could maintain permanent peace. 
Breaking through ideological and party hnes, reaching across 
national -borders, the trend toward world cooperation became so 
poYverful that it forced the Allied governments to give it recogni- 
tion: The governments made world organization one of their 
principal vmr aims. 

Second — and this has become a truism by now — new inven- 
tions changed the concept of distance. Industiy turned out 
weapons which made an individual national defense almost 
impossible; it turned out planes which could reach the farthest 
points on the globe in a matter of days or hours. Mass flights 
across oceans demonstrated the futility of clinging to old- 
fashioned ideas of geographical barriers. And, it was felt, all 
these inventions vrere only a beginning. More terrible weapons 
would come and play havoc with isolated, uncoordinated defense 
plans. Plere again, the answer to the threat in international 
cooperation. 

Thus, the peoples and the scientists helped prepare the ground 
for the United Nations. It was Franklin D. Roosevelt who began 
to formulate its philosophy. The organization depended on a 
complete agreement among the Big Three (and, ever since the 
San Francisco Conference, among the Big Five). It was they 
who had to take the initiative. Roosevelt convinced Russia, 
Britain, and the other allies that it was necessary to lay the 
foundations of the United Nations while the war was still going 
on. He argued that this was necessary not only to win the 
peace but also to win the war. His argument was strengthened 
by the efficient war -work done various inter-AlIied bodies — 
the Combined Military Staff, the Combined Food Board, and 
_ others. 

Wliile the vw was still going on, every international conference 
of the Allies began to stress their intention to remain united in 
peace as in war. The Allies made it clear that the new interna- 
tional organization would be based on the principle of sovereign 
equalit}^ of its members. Tiiis was the first limitation in the 
scope of the United Nations to come. 

On October 30, 1943, the governments of the United States, 
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the United lungdonij the Soviet Union, and China^ through the 
intermediary of their foreign ministers, jointly deelared ^^that 
they recognised the necessity of establisliing at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international organization, based on the 
principle of sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states, large and small, for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.'^ 

On December 1st of the same year, Pi^oosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin, at the conclusion of their conference in Teheran, con- 
firmed the intention of the major Allies to co-operate in vmr and 
peace/ The three chiefs of state had gone one step further than 
their foreign ministers in seeking "'^the co-operation and active 
participation of all nations, large and small, whose peoples in 
heart and mind are dedicated, as are our own peoples, to the 
elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance.” 

In this part of the declaration one can already find the first ele- 
ments of what was later to become the Human Rights concept 
of the United Nations; but at the same time the idea that different 
ideologies must exist peacefully side by side was also expressed 
in the same document in the following terms: “We look with 
confidence to the day when all peoples of the world may live, 
untouched by tyranny, and according to their varying desires and 
their own consciences.”’ This was the second limitation in the 
scope of the United Nations to come, for it announced the princi- 
ple of non-intervention in internal affairs. 

The almost complete concept of the United States, Russia, 
Great Britain, and China on the character of the future organiza- 
tion resulted from the Dumbarton Oaks conversations. Break- 
ing with the tradition of keeping proposals for the establishment 
of an international organization confidential until all the govern- 
ments have agreed upon them, the Major Powers threw open the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals to world public opinion for discussion 
and appraisal. 

Finally, on Februar}^ 11th, 1945, Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
Stalin, at the conclusion of the Crimea Conference, announced 
that a conference of the United Nations had been called at San 
Francisco, California, for April 25, 1945, in order to prepare the 
Charter of the new international organization. Invitations to 
the San Francisco Conference were sent out by the governments 
of the United States, Russia, Britain, and China — the Pro'^dsional 
Government of France having refused to join the sponsoring 
powers. 
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At the San Francisco Conference almost every participating 
government; even the four sponsoring powers themselves, sub- 
mitted amendments of many kinds to the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. After innumerable discussions, which often provoked the 
fear that the Conference might break up, the Charter was unani- 
mously adopted and signed by the delegations of governments 
represented. After its adoption the Charter was siibrjoitted to 
the various countries for ratification. 

While the Charter was being examined by the legislative assem- 
blies, the Preparatory Commission established by the San Fran- 
cisco Conference met in London in the fail of 1945 in order to 
make arrangements for the first sessions of the Lnited Nations 
and to prepare proposals of rules of procedure, to be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly and the various Councils of 
the United Nations. On October 24, 1945, James F. 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, having received 
the required instruments of ratification from the United States, 
Russia, England, France, and China, and from the majority of the 
other signatories to the San Francisco Charter, solemnly informed 
the people of the world that the United Nations Charter had come 
into force. 

Seventy-eight days later, the first General Assemblj^ of the 
United Nations met in London with the specific task of establish- 
ing the organisation and of starting the operations of the greatest 
inter-governmental machineiD^ in history. 

the Assembly emerged from its session, the organisation 
was a going concern. 


The Scope and Limitations of the United Nations 


The organization known as the United Nations^^ at preserU com- 


prises the following fifty-one member states: 


Argentina 

Denmark 

Iraq 

Australia 

Dominican Republic 

Lebanon 

Bel^um 

Ecuador 

Liberia 

Bolivia 

Egypt 

Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Ef Salvador 

Mexico 

Byelorussia 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands 

Canada 

France 

New Zealand 

ChHe 

Greece 

Nicaragua 

China 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Colombia 

Haiti 

Panama 

Costa Rica 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Cuba 

India 

Peru 

Cziechoslovakia 

Iran 

Philippines 


Poland 
Saudi Arabia 
Syria 
Turkey 
Ukraine 

Union of South Africa 
U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 
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These states , have a total of over sixteen hundred million 
inhabitants^ that is,, about eighty per cent of all the inhabitants 
of the earth. When the League of Nations v/as established 
twenty “five years agOj.it had forty-four member states, -with a 
total number of less than thirteen hundred million inhabitants. 

There are twenty-three countries at present who are not mem- 
bers ox the United Nations. Among them are the former enemy 
states — Germany, Japan, and Italy — their satellites, and neutrals 
of World War II. 

Man3^ different political regimes are represented among the 
member states — ^parliamentary republic, constitutional monarchy, 
absolute monarch^^, Soviet system, and militaiy or personal 
dictatorship. Besides, there are intermediate types — regimes 
whose definite political forms are not yet established. 

It would seem almost impossible to find ideas or purposes 
shared by every one of those regimes. As a matter of fact, the 
members of the United Nations have disagreed on man}?' impor- 
tant issues and they will undoubtedty keep on disagreeing on 
many more. Yet they did agree on one common purpose: The 
maintenance of peace. 

As a result of World War II, there appeared also the necessity 
to promote international co-operation in the economic and 
humanitarian fields since they are direetty concerned with the 
maintenance of peace. 

Thus emerged the primary aim of the United Nations, which 
is expressed in the Charter and which runs as the guiding principle 
throughout all its activities — namety, the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

The Charter declares that it is the purpose of the organization 
^Ho take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to peace.” It also declares that it is the pur- 
pose of the organization to suppress ^^acts of aggression or other 
breaches of peace.” 

But the organization does not limit itself to a polic}?* of coercion. 
It also states as its purpose “to bring about by peaceful means, 
and in conformity with the principles of justice and international ■' 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situa- 
tions which might lead to a breach, of the peace.” And it is also 
the purpose of the organization “to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
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and self-determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengtlieii universal peace/ ^ 

The organiaation has further decided upon promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights. 

It is the final goal of the organioation be a center for 
harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends/'’ 

These purposes can be fulfilled only if the individual members 
of the United Nations agree to their practical application: for in 
the same chapter there is a provision that the United Nations is 
not authorized to intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state. 

It is here that we come upon vrhat has been called b}^ many 
critics of the United Nations the basic contradiction of the 
Chaifier. These critics argue that, on the one hand, the United 
Nations proclaims some of the highest and most far-reaching 
purposes ever devised by human society; that the United Nations 
does not limit itself to the suppression of an aggression but that it 
provides for peaceful adjustment; that it establishes the principle 
of human rights for all — and yet, w’-hen it comes to the practical 
application, it is still the sovereign state which remains the 
supreme master. 

But the defenders of the Charter say that the United Nations 
is not a super-government or a federation, but a union of sovereign 
states. What the organization can do is proclaim its general 
purposes, provide the framework for effective co-operation, and 
guide the members and make recommendations to them — but 
in the final analysis it vfill be the task of the peoples themselves 
to make sure that their governments will conform to the principles 
of the United Nations. 

If member states should refuse to conform to these principles 
there is no way of coercing them in so far as the humanitarian, 
economic, social, and educational purposes are concerned. The 
only time a country — member or non-member of the United 
Nations — can be forced to comply mth the decisions of the 
’organisation is when that country constitutes a danger to inter- 
national peace. In such a case, the Security Council, if it 
reaches the decision in accordance with its constitutional provi- 
sions, has the right to act. 

The only other sanction w’-hich the United Nations has at its 
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disposal is the expulsion of a member '‘whicii has persistently 
violated the ijriiiciples contained in the present Charter.” In 
such a casCj upon the recommendations of the Security Councilj 
the General Assembly may decide on the expulsion of that 
member. 

Organizational Setup* The structural setup of the organiza- 
tion is based on six principal organs. An organ is a specific body 
established according to the United Nations Charter and ful- 
filling the functions prescribed by it. 

The principal organs of the United Nations are: the General 
Assembly, the Security Comicil, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteesliip Council, the International Court of Justice, 
and the Secretariat. 

The organization may establish such subsidiar}- organs as may 
be found necessary. Each of the organs must function according 
to the present Charter, and has no right to modify or to alter in 
the slightest any of the specific provisions under which it operates. 
To an organ of the United Nations the Charter is what the 
constitution is to an executive branch of the American govern- 
ment. 

No organ within the United Nations has the constitutional 
right to take exceptional measures such as may be taken by 
national governments in case of war or emergencies. There are 
no powers except those which are provided for in the Charter. 

The main source of authority for the organization is the 
member states themselves. On their behalf the supreme 
authority %vitliin the United Nations is exercised by the General 
Assembty except for action on matters pertaining to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, which are reserved 
for the Security Council. The Assembly guides, orients, and 
co-ordinates the activities of all the other organs. When all the 
international governmental agencies, such as the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and others, are brought into the United 
Nations, as provided by the Charter, the Assembly will emerge as 
an over-all co-ordinator of international activities. In most 
respects it is not possible to compare the Assembly to a parlia-* 
ment, for it has no direct legislative powers. But it is possible 
in one connection: When the Assembly establishes the general 
framework of the other organs and intergovernmental agencies 
which act as the executive branches of a national government. 

Amendments* The only way in which an article of the 
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Charter can be modified is by amendment. In order to bring 
about amendments to the Charter, there must be a general 
conference of the members of the United Nations for the purpose 
of re\de?vdng it. Such a conference can be held if tnm-thirds of 
the members of the General Assembly and seven members of the 
Security Council — permanent or non-permanent — have agreed 
to it. In such a general conference, each member of the LTnited 
Nations shall have one vote. 

Once the general conference, by a two-thirds vote, bias agreed 
upon recommending a given alteration to the Charter, the altera- 
tion vull take effect only when it is ratified by tvvo-thirds of the 
members of the United Nations including all the permanent 
members of the Security Council, Ho-wever, if before the tenth 
session of the General Assembly no general conference has been 
held for the purpose of amending the Charter, then the following 
session of the General Assembly will automaticail}^ have on its 
agenda the proposal to call such a conference. If a majority 
vote is obtained for it in the Assembly, and there is an affirmative 
vote by any seven members of the Security Council, a conference 
will be held to consider amendments. 



CHAPTER TWO 


The United Nations Headquarters 

T HE SEAT of the United Nations is to be in the United States; 

its temporary headquarters is in New York. 

These decisions were not reached immediatel}^ In London y 
the Assembly had to deal with a large number of suggestions from 
many countries which competed for what was called the capital 
of the world. The advantages of being close to the center of 
world events were too obvious to be given up without a fight. 

When it had been finally decided that the site of the UN was 
to be in the United States, a great number of cities, from San 
Francisco to New York and from Chicago to Philadelphia, 
fought for the privilege of becoming the world capital. Upon 
the report of a special United Nations committee for the selec- 
tion of a permanent site, the New York location was chosen b}^ 
the first General Assembly. The consent of the United States 
was given in the most solemn manner by a joint resolution of the 
Congress of the United States and approved by the President. 
However, the General Assembly still retains the right, if it deems 
necessary, to transfer the headquarters of the UN to any other 
part of the world. 

In many ways the seat of the United Nations will be a state 
within a state. A formal treaty between an authorised represen- 
tative of the American government and the Secretary-General 
of the UN will define the mutual rights and obligations. The 
essential provisions of the treaty are that a special area be chosen 
to house all the services of the UN. The United States has no 
jurisdiction over the entry or residence of persons in that zone. 
No representative of administrative, judicial, military, or police 
authority of the United States may enter that zone without per- 
mission of the Secretary-General. In short: as long as the seat 
of the United Nations remains within the United States, the area 
occupied by the United Nations is considered as extraterritorial, 
with full diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

So far the United Nations has only temporary headquarters in* 
New York — at the Sperry Plant, Lake Success, L. I., 610 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. and the World’s Fair Grounds for meetings 
of the General Assembly. 

Since these headquarters have been established, innumerable 
visitors have come to the UN. Let us imagine we take along 

^ 24 
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one of them and introduce Mm to some of the activities and 
personnel of the Secretariat. 

Interpreters^ Corps. Having office space would enable almost 
any other organization to start working; but there was a peculiar 
difficulty in the case of the United Nations. The members of 
the UN delegations and the stall members speak many different 
languages. They sit together in the Assembly and in the 
Security Council. Obviously most of their time would be wasted 
if they could not make themselves easiN understood. 

The ideal solution would be to adopt a new, rich, and easily 
acquired language capable of adequately expressing the literar}' 
heritage of human civilization. As no synthetic language ful- 
filling such requirements was available — the oMq/ practicable 
solution would have been to select one of the existing great 
languages. But the adoption of any of these would have been 
a discrimination against representatives who did not happen to 
be familiar with it. To satisf}^ the greatest number of people 
the United Nations has designated five official languages, selecting 
the ones with the widest distribution. These are English, 
French, Russian, Chinese, and Spanish. 

But if eveiy word had to be translated into all of these five, 
proceedings would be prolonged beyond endurance. Finally the 
United Nations agreed on only two working languages: English 
and French. Everything that is said at any of the UN meetings 
must be translated into both of them. This is how the arrange- 
ment works out: If a speech is made in English, it is translated 
into French. If it is made in French, it is translated into English. 
If it is made in any other language — Chinese, Russian, or Dutch 
— it is translated into English a7id French. 

The Interpreters' Corps employs the best linguistic experts in 
the world. But for the interpreters it is not enough to have per- 
fect command of two languages; they must also know the meaning 
and the significance of the speeches so they can. place the right 
emphasis on the right woivls. Any shift in emphasis might lead 
to serious international complications, and much depends not oni}^ 
on the interpreter's ability to make instantaneous translations 
but on Ms knowledge of political, economic, and historic subjects. 

Continuous Activity. The UN is permanently in business, and 
there is never any vacation for the organization as a whole. 
When any of the people working there go on vacation they are 
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replaced by others. Even at night there are alwaj^s people stand- 
ing by in case a complication arises which must immediately be 
communicated to the Secuxity Council. The busiest time is when 
the General Assembly meets on the first Tuesday after September 
2nd of each year, except when postponed by special decision. 

But while the services of the organization are concentrated at 
headquarters, many international conferences take place in other 
cities; in such cases members of the Secretariat fly from head- 
quarters to the place of meeting. The only permanent unit of 
the organization wdiich is not at headquarters is the International 
Court of Justice, which is located at the Hagiie^ Holland. 

Who Runs the UN and How Is It Run? All this activity sim- 
ply means that somehow the theoretical concept of a united 
■world is being translated into practical work. The United 
Nations ceases to be an abstract idea and becomes a living reality. 
Behind the United Nations stand fifty-one peoples. These peo- 
ples exercise their po-wers through their governments. The dele- 
gates of the governments of all member countries make up the 
leadership. They appoint the Secretary-General who, in turn, 
nominates the wTole permanent staff and executes their decisions. 
The key figures, for the duration of the organization, are the 
President of the General Assembly, the President of the Security 
Council, the Secretary-General and the President of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. In case of an emergency one of the 
first three, hnther separately or jointly -with the other twm, may 
set the machine in motion. 

Even a casual study of part of the impressive machineiy and 
some of the people wdio run it — at this wniting — will make the 
work of the w^hole organization much clearer. 

The Secretary-General. Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, 
wms formerly the Norwegian Foreign Minister. He was elected 
by the first Assembly of the UN for a term of five years at the 
proposal of the Security Council, in accordance "vUth the rules of 
the Charter. 

Since the position has such tremendous political -w^eight, it was 
decided that a man should be chosen who would not be partial 
to any one country and w/ho would defend -with the utmost 
objectivity the interest of all the member states of the UN. It 
was natural that the choice should be a man from a small country 
equally friendly to all Big Powers, respecting the rights of Middle 
and Small Pmvers, and possessing sound democratic traditions. 
Trygve Lie, from Norway, well knowmi to many Allied govern- 
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ments for his activities in London during the war^ had these 
qualifications. 

Can he save the peace of the world by himself? He can do 
OBly as well as the fifty-one nations — particularly the Big 
Powers. If the peoples of the world insist that their goYernments 
respect the principles of the Charter, he has a good chance to 
do the job of co-ordination. 

Lie is a warm and human person completely devoted to the UN. 
In common vutli the other members of the Secretariat, he has 
taken the oath of allegiance to the UN. The Charter forbids amy 
government to influence or give orders to its nationals in the 
service of the UN. For as long as they are in their position, their 
national citizenship is in a way suspended and they become truly 
international citizens. Even in matters concerning Norway, Lie 
must give his full allegiance first to the UN. 

Eight units of the Secretariat function under Lie's direction 
and supervision, and at the head of each is an Assistant Secretary- 
General. These units are established to service all other organs; ' 
insure co-operation between nations in the interest of maintaining 
international peace and security; increase education; promote 
human progress; guard the well-being of humanity; watch over 
matters of dependent peoples; and take care of legal problems. 

Assistant Secretary-General for Social Afiairs* The Assistant 
Secretary-General for Social Affairs is a former French high 
official, Professor Henri Laugier. He has typical Latin effusive- 
ness and attacks his job not only with verve and zest but also 
with the scientific precision for which his profession has trained 
him. 

His department deals vith the six major questions of health, 
narcotic drugs, different aspects of social welfare, cultural and 
educational matters, displaced persons, and human rights. Each 
division is headed by a Director who is assisted by the necessary 
staff to carry out research, gather information, and prepare other 
work which is required by the Economic and Social Council, 
the Assembl}^ — the supreme organ — and by the Secretary- 
General, or by the Security Council on any matter relating to 
security. The division is composed of people of various nationali- 
ties. It must have very competent workers, people loyal to the 
organization, and people representing as many geographical areas 
of the world as possible. 

Here are located the numerous charts and documents of the 
central research service, the product of Professor Laugier^s 
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scientincally-minded organization, wHch co-ordinates the various 
research services. Here, too, we find a large file which is marked 
UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization) vdth which the UN is about to sign an 
agreement for effective co-operation and co-ordination of mutual 
efforts. According to the Charter, the Secretariat as Y^ell as the 
entire UN serves as center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these common ends.^^ 

It is the hope of Laugier that one day the Economic and Social 
Council and the Assembly will agree to create vast international 
laboratories to fight cancer and tuberculosis; and to make the 
most effective use of the genius and knowledge of the scientists 
and educators of all nations in order to achieve in the shortest 
time th greatest possible results. 

Assistant Secretary-General for Economic Affairs. Professor 
David Owen, who has worked with the UN since the San 
Francisco Conference, is in charge of the Economic Depart- 
ment. In his native England, Professor Owen has had a dis- 
tinguished career which included special work for the Foreign 
Office in relation to the League of Nations and the International 
Labor Office. He was a member of the British delegation to San 
Francisco and Deputy Executive Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission. His are the problems of economics, financial 
mattei'S, transportation, communication, statistics, and related 
fields- 

Professor Owen contends that, contrary to the general belief, 
the field of economics is not dry but exciting; for economics is 
the science investigating the laws of abundance or want. 

It is the function of this department to make possible economic 
' co-operation between nations and to intensify tliis co-operation 
constantly; to help each nation know what other nations have 
and can produce; to help eliminate famine and unemployment; 
to find means of rapid, easy, and inexpensive travel. 

For example, in our interdependent world it is important for 
Americans to know what the French and Chinese produce; how 
much they consume within their countries; how much they 
export. It is also important to create understanding between 
nations. For example, to integrate the economic concepts of 
Russia and America would be a tremendous step in the direction 
of permanent peace. 

Let us take wheat, for instance. Grain is the same whether it 
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is being sold by an individual, a socialist co-operative, or a state 
monopoly. V/hat is needed is to produce enough of it so that all 
human beings in the world v/ill have plenty of food. This would 
tend to create stable ourrencies and to break dovm tariff barriers, 
so that all peoples might get what they need, and sell what they 
produce. 

Assistant Secretary-General of the Depa.rtment of Security 
Council Ah'airs* Arkadi Sobolev, a Russian, is in charge of this 
department. It is the function of this department to work 
permanently mth the Security Council on any problem which 
may affect international peace. There is no territorial, military, 
or juridical dispute in the world that would not come to Sobolev’s 
department for documentation. When any member of the 
Security Council or of the Military Staff Committee needs any 
special data, he turns to this department for help. ' “ 

The Department of Securit3^ Council Affairs also works with 
the Assembly whenever it deals with matters relating to the 
maintenance of peace and security, as well as with every other 
institution of the UN or specialized agency. 

In this department, too, there are many different nationalities 
represented, all working toward a common goal in complete 
harmony. Sobolev acts as Liaison Officer between the Security 
Council, the individual members of the Council, and between the 
civil and militarj^ groups. 

Assistant Secretary-General of the Trusteeship Council* 
Victor Hoo, who was a permanent representative of China at the 
League of Nations for many years, is dealing with dependent 
areas of the world. In his department are collected a great num- 
ber of pictures, reports and maps of the various areas which 
one day will come under the Trusteeship Council. As the best 
polyglot among the high officials he is peculiarly qualified for this 
position. In addition to his native Chinese, he speaks fluently 
French, Russian, German, and Spanish, and it is said that he is 
learning the various native dialects of all the territories on which 
he will have to advise the Trusteeship Council. The entire UN 
depends on this department for its research and information on 
territories which will come within its jurisdiction. 

Assistant Secretary-General of the Conference and General 
Services Department. Mr. Adrian Pelt, who heads this depart- 
ment, is an expert on mternationai affairs, for he was the Director 
of the Information Department at the League of Nations and 
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chief of the Information Office in his own countrjr^, Holland, Pelt 
might be called a general manager who makes all the arrange- 
ments for the UN when the Assembly or any council meets or an 
international conference takes place. He staffs these conferences 
and provides necessary facilities, handles communications to and 
from the various governments amd is in charge of the buildings 
and supplies, transportation, mail, and messenger service. Any 
time a delegate needs a document, Pelt^s department will provide 
it through its Reseai’ch and Reference Library. International 
conferences, whether they are within or outside of the UN, may 
appeal to his department for help on organizational matters. In 
his offices are the impressive document division, the mimeograph 
units, the stenographic pool units, the language divisions — all of 
which are behind the scenes of every meeting; without them the 
meetings could not function. 

Assistant Secretary-General for Legal Affairs. The Legal 
Department is headed by Mr. Ivan Kerno from Czechoslovakia. 
He is the general counsel of the organization. The range of legal 
knowledge which the department must have should be the widest 
possible ever concentrated in one office; for it must have available 
the documents pertaining to legislation and judicial procedure of 
every country of the world. 

Assistant Secretary-General of Administrative and Financial 
Services. In this department, which is headed by Mr. John B. 
Hutson of the United States, the organization and supervision of 
the largest international civil service in the world are centralized. 
Everyone who is employed by the organization has his file here. 
Every expense must go through this office. One group of people 
in the department are classification officers who do nothing but 
classify the various candidates for positions and make recom- 
mendations whether they should be employed and where they 
would best fit. 

Assistant Secretary -General of Public Inf ormation. Benj amin 
Cohen, the former Chilean Ambassador to Bolivia, heads this 
department. He speaks Spanish, French, and English vdth equal 
fluency and believes that everyone in the United Nations should 
know at least the two working languages. His department is 
at the same time a great international news agency, a newsreel 
company, a photographic service, a publishing house, a broad- 
casting center, and a reference library. Every word that is said 
in any meeting of the UN is recorded by this department. 
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Five to ten press releases are turned out every day. Teletype 
service makes it possible for the representatives of this depart- 
ment in Prague or in Shanghai, in Sydney or in Paris, to inform 
the local press almost immediately of everything that is going on 
in a meeting of the UN. The only thing this department does 
not do is to give opinions on what has been said or done in any 
meeting of the UN or by any member government. The 
Department of Public Information has to be the most objective 
news service in the world. 



CHAPTER THREE 


The General Assemblv 

j 

T? HE ASSEMBLY HAS all the characteristics of an organiza- 
tion which is intended to function as the intermediary between 
a system of limited co-operation among national sovereign states 
and some kind of united v/orld vAich is in the making. It is 
clearly the intention of the Charter to make the Assembly the 
great moral and political platform of the worlds but not to let 
it take direct action. 

When the Assembly enters into session its procedure is based 
on the rules of pemliamentarianism. These rules have been 
developed through the seven hundred clears of the fight against 
tyranny^ a fight which began -with the Magna Charta and pro- 
gressed through the American, French, and Russian revolu- 
tions and all the other heroic struggles of millions of human 
beings. 

Before an Assembly Convenes, Months before a General 
Assembly convenes, the chancelleries of the LMited Nations 
governments are hard at work. In addition to settling UN 
matters proper, each session of the Assembly offers a unique 
opportunity for important meetings and discussions among gov- 
ernments. That is why governments try to send their best 
representatives as their national delegation to the UN. Knowing 
how carefully each delegation is scrutinized, they usually try to 
cross party lines and include among their representatives a cross- 
section of their national leadership. 

The individiiai delegates to the Assembly are chosen in most 
countries by Cabinet decision. In each country, whether lar^e 
or small, the Cabinet, in agreement with the Chief of State, 
appoints five full-fledged delegates. In the U.S. the appoint- 
ments are made by the President and ratified by the Senate. 

Delegates to the UN are ambassadors to the wmid as a whole, 
and their letters of accreditation are the same as would be issued 
to any other ambassador. Their instructions are most carefully 
drafted, since the delegates will have the responsibility of making 
vital decisions, both on strategy and on long-term policies, once 
the Assembly is in session. 

The different departments of the UN Secretariat compile 
complete information on the subjects which are to come before 
the Assembly. For months beforehand, the delegates and their 
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experts study tlie iiiformation and the various items on the 
agenda. Then the}’' proceed to study the best ways and means 
of presenting the specific problems of their respective countries. 
When a countr}^ has requested the inclusion of an item on the 
agenda, its delegation will be responsible for preparing the 
necessaiy documentation. 

The former rules of diplomatic procedure and protocol have 
given way to a more modern approach. The nev/ methods are 
nowhere more apparent than in the way diplomatic negotiations 
of the highest importance are carried on in hotel lounges, restau- 
rants, and the suites of the various delegates. The negotiation of 
Power with Power is being replaced in the UN framework by 
collective discussion and decision. 

Often non-dip! omatic people are irritated at these preliminary 
confidential negotiations. They would like to see things more 
in the open at the Assembly. But a certain amount of prepara- 
tory work is indispensable; otheiwise a session would never come 
to an end. Take, for example, the election of the Chairman. 
It is quite obvious that preparator 3 v discussions are necessary in 
order to come to an agreement on the man to be chosen. Each 
government will be careful in this selection, because the Chair- 
man is, for the duration of the Assembly, almost like a President 
of the World. His legal authority , is limited, but his moral 
authority is not. A tone of voice, a friendhr or unfriendly 
gesture toward a certain delegation, or a ruling on procedure, 
all these can be of decisive importance. 

As soon as the Assembly enters into session, a fight on proce- 
dure begins. This is naturally startling to the lay observer and 
seems unnecessary and trivial. A conflict on procedure, however, 
is much more than a simple disagreement as to whether or not a 
given rule shall be applied in a certain case. A ruling on proce- 
dure often determines an important political decision on- a 
specific proposal. The easiest to dismiss a suggestion one 
does not vish to take up is to declare it opposed to procedure. 
That is why the fight over procedure has such a significant place 
in* every UN meeting. 

Equality in the Assembly, The General Assembly is composed 
of ail the members of the United Nations. It meets in regular 
session each year on the first Tuesda^^ after September 2nd. 
However, any time a majority of the members of the UN— -that 
is, under the present circumstances, at least twenty-six countries — * 
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or the Security Council deem it necessary to hold a special session, 
the Secretary-General will call it within fifteen days. Thus, 
whenever a people feels that the world is drifting toward a 
dangerous situation, it can ask its government to take the initia- 
tive for a special session. In such a case, the Secretary-General 
will immediately consult the other member states, and if a 
majority agrees that the situation warrants it, a special session 
will be called. 

From a constitutional point of view^, all the differences between 
great and small, rich and poor nations disappear in the Assembly, 
for each country has only one vote. Each country also has the 
right to put on the agenda of the General Assembly any item it 
may consider important, provided it is within the scope of the 
Charter. In fact, the Charter is so broad that practically every- 
thing of international interest can be brought before the Assem- 
bly. The only items to be excluded are matters of strictly 
domestic jurisdiction for example, shall England have a king, the 
U.S. a president, or Russia a Soviet system. This limitation, 
however, does not mean that a fascist or any other regime con- 
sidered dangerous to the world would be tolerated simply under 
the pretext that its political setup wms an internal matter. Should 
such a regime be established in any part of the wmrld, neighboring 
or other countries who feel threatened have the right to bring the 
matter before the General Assembly or the Security Council. 
The fact that both the Assembly and the Security Council have 
discussed at great length the Franco regime in Spain — a country 
which is not a member of the UN — and have examined the 
relationship between its foreign policy and its domestic setup is 
a practical illustration of the UN policy. How’ever, any time 
the Assembly w^ill take up such a situation, its main concexm will 
be not the internal regime of a country but whether or not that 
regime threatens the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

The founders of the United Nations were yqtj careful to estab- 
lish first of all the principle that the Assembly may discuss and 
consider any questions falling within the scope of the United 
Nations Charter. The Assembly was then given specific powers 
to deal wuth two categories of problems considered important 
to the international community as a whole. The first com- 
prises all problems that have to do with peace; the second pertains 
to the general welfare and friendly relations among aU nations. 
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Co-operation for Peace. Above all, the General Assembly is 
authorized to consider the principles relating to the co-operation 
of the United Nations in the maintenance of international 
peace and security. This includes another \dtally important 
problem: The Assembly is expressly authorized by the Charter to 
deal with the principles governing the regulation of armaments 
and disarmament. 

Any member of the UN or the Security Council as a whole can 
bring these matters before the Assembly. The only time the 
General Assembly will refrain from making recommendations 
on a given dispute or situation is when the Security Council is 
already dealing vdth it. 

The Secretary-General will inform the Assembly about matters 
vdth which the Security Council is dealing. The Assembly will 
make no recommendations on such matters unless it is specif- 
ically requested by the Security Council to do so — or if not, until 
the Council has ceased working on these matters. 

The United Nations is conscious of the fact that the mainte- 
nance of peace is a universal problem. It permits even non- 
members, in the same "way as members, to bring any matter 
related to this field before the Assembly. However, non-members 
must accept in advance the obligations of peaceful settlement 
provided for in the Charter. If it did not accept, the non- 
member state which, in matters of peace, has the same privileges 
and protection as a member state, would not only be in a position 
of equality but would have an unfair advantage over member 
states. If a recommendation were unfavorable to it, it could 
simply contend that it was not bound by the provisions of the 
Charter, 

What happens when any of these matters are brought before 
the General Assembly? Can it take any specific action? 

No. The Assembly is mainly a political body of the UN 
governments. Its function is to examine carefully every danger- 
ous situation, to find out what is right and what is wrong, and 
to make recommendations for the correction of the wrong. The 
Assembly has the right to call the attention of the Security 
Council to anything that endangers international peace and 
security, but this is no special privilege, for any state has the 
same right. If the Assembly were authorized to take action, 
to make decisions binding upon the member states, this would 
mean that it would be the congress or parliament of the world. 
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Had the powers of the Assembly been extended that far, one 
can be sure that not only the U.S. and Russia^ but also France 
and England, and what are considered the '‘Middle Powers^’ 
(e.g., Brazil and Canada) vfould have asked for a larger representa- 
tion, For it is self-evident that they could not have agreed 
that on vital decisions their powers should be no greater than 
those, for example, of small states like Nicaragua and Saudi 
Arabia. 

The whole problem of a representation based not only on 
numbers of inhabitants but also on military and economic fac- 
tors, health, housing, living, and educational standards would 
have had to be solved before the decisions of the Assembly could 
become binding. 

There have been many private suggestions to establish such 
a vreighted representation, which would mean the replacement 
of the principle of one vote for one country by the more just 
system in which each country would have a number of votes cor- 
responding to its size and development and to its importance in 
the international community. But of course to determine the 
number of votes by factors other than population would give 
rise to the greatest controversies, for each country would con- 
sider its living and cultural standards very high. Furthermore 
the whole UN structure is based on the concept of sovereign 
equality between nations. 

■ Co-operation for the Yfelfare of Mankind* Under the powers 
pertaining to the promotion of general welfare and of friendly 
relations among all nations, the Assembly has the right, first of 
all, to initiate research and studies for the purpose of promoting 
international co-operation. The Assembly can create, either 
directly or through the Economic and Social Council or the 
Secretariat, all kinds of commissions, research and advisory 
groups, and committees of experts, and entrust them with the 
task of studying, for example, the living standards or educational 
problems or human rights in any part of the world. The member 
nations of the UN will help these groups in the accomplishment 
of their tasks. Through these studies, the Assembly will soon 
become the best-informed body in the -whole world. No one 
nation can possibly duplicate the Assembly^ staff of experts and, 
their universal sources of information. 

The Assembly can deal with any political situation in any part 
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of the worldj and has the right to make recommendations, as 
one hopeSj the various countries will send true world statesmen 
as their delegates, the Assembly could make an inventory of the 
conflicting matters that make international co-operation difficult, 
propose solutions, and thus bring about greater progress than 
have decades of struggle in the past. 

The Assembly can make recommendations on international 
migrations, on the freedom of the seas and the air, on the exchange 
of scientific co-operation, information, human rights, social 
development, better housing, full employment — in short, on 
anything that affects the possibilities of co-operation. But the 
powers of the Assembly are not limited to promoting international 
co-operation. It also has the right to encourage the progressive- 
development of international law and its codification. This 
activity alone could fill a very dangerous gap which exists today 
and will contribute greatly to the maintenance of future peace. 

At first glance all these powers of the Assembly might not seem 
of great importance because they cannot result in direct action; 
but from a political point of view'' these powers are considerable. 
A resolution by the Assembly and a recommendation to the 
member states will, because of its high authority, most certainly 
result in favorable action by the member nations. Many 
delegates to the Assembly both from big and small countries have 
declared privately that as soon as the political situation becomes 
a little more stable they will ask the Assembly to use its powers 
to review all problems related to international co-operation and 
to send out recommendations to the various countries for legis- 
lative action. 

Obviously the Assembly will initiate many improvements in 
international relations. This is further illustrated by the impor- 
tant powers granted to the Assembly to recommend peaceful 
adjustments of any situation -which might impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations. In this respect the 
Assembly has the right to make recommendations on any prob- 
lem, regardless of origin. If it should not be a problem related 
to* the maintenance of peace which is under discussion by the 
Security Council, the Assembly can recommend modification of 
treaties— even the peace treaties res-olting from World War II, 
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territorial revisions, and abrogation or conclusion of international 

agreements. 

It is one of the jobs of the Assembly to protect the UN. 
There may be situations in which the purposes of the UN are 
violated. VvTien that happens, the Assembly can recommend an 
adjustment of the situation. 

The Assembly has the power to discuss, to examine, and to 
consider the international situations, and to make recommenda- 
tions on behalf of the highest political institution of mankind to 
which each country has pledged its allegiance. This is in itself 
an immense political factor. The members of the Assembly are 
the highest political representatives of the world. They discuss 
and debate by virtue of a specific mandate which has been 
entrusted to them by fifty-one governments; the recommenda- 
tions on which they agree after the fullest debate are therefore 
morally and politically binding upon the member nations. From 
a strictly legal point of view any member nation can reject a 
recommendation, but if such were the intention of the members 
they would not have created the Assembly. Undoubtedly it will 
be very difficult for any country, both from an external and a 
domestic point of view, to refuse to ratify a recommendation 
that has been adopted by the General Assembly. Therefore, it 
can be logically assumed that the rejection of a recommendation 
of the Assembly will be the exception, not the rule. 

Elections by the Assembly. The central position of the 
Assembly in the whole structure of the UN is seen even more 
clearly when it comes to the elections for the various councils, 
and when the supervision of their activities and financial matters 
is considered. The most important election in which the mem- 
bers of the Assembly participate is the one for the six non-perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. These six members are 
important as the guardians of world peace; they constitute the 
real check on the powers of the Big Five, the permanent members 
of the Security Council. At least two of the six powers elected 
by the Assembly must agree with the Big Five before any action 
can be taken. Thus, the Middle and Small Powers of the UN 
have a guarantee that thein voice will be heard by the Big 
Powers, because representatives of the General Assembly are 
present in the Security Coimcii, When the Assembly elects the 
non-permanent members, it must, in accordance ‘with the Charter, 
take into consideration the contributions which the various 
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candidates have already made to the maintenance of peace and to 
the fulfillment of the other fundamental aims of the organi^sation. 

Though the Assembly is limited in securit}." matters because it 
cannot remove any of the Big Five from permanent mem- 
bership in the Security Council, it has unlimited powers to 
elect members to the Economic and Social Council. The General 
Assembly elects all eighteen members of the Economic and Social 
Council for a term of three years. It is also the Assembly that 
elects a certain number of members for a period of three years 
to the Trusteeship Council, 

Besides these direct elections, the Assembl3^ appoints two kinds 
of high international officials, either in co-operation with the 
Securit}^ Council or on its recommendation. The fifteen judges 
of the International Court of Justice are elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. The Secretary-General of 
the Organization, on the other hand, is appointed by the Assem- 
bly on the recommendation of the Security Council. 

Reports of the UN Organs to the Assembly. Eveiything done 
by an organ of the UN is reported at the regular annual sessions 
of the Assembly. The Security Council must present a full 
report to the General Assembly indicating all the measures which 
that body has taken or has decided to take for the maintenance 
of peace and securit}'". While the Assembly has no powder to 
change a decision of the Security Council, it nevertheless has the 
right of fullest discussion and criticism, and can make recommen- 
dations, for or against, either to the Security Council or to the 
member states. 

The obligation on the part of the Security Council to present 
its report to the Assembly, and the latter^s right to discuss it 
fully, to criticize and to make recommendations, plus the fact 
that the six non-permanent members are elected in full sover- 
eignty by the Assembly, make it clear that the Security Council 
is subject to a considerable degree to the influence of the Assembly 
as a whole. 

The Assembly has the final say on the reports submitted to it 
by the Economic and Social Council and by the Secretary Gen- 
eral on the work of the United Nations. It also receives annual 
and special reports by the Trusteeship Council, the International 
Court of Justice, and all other subsidiary organs wffiich it may 
have established. In the near future, after the UN has signed 
definite agreements with specialized agencies such as the World 
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Bank, the International Fund, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and others, it will also receive reports from them 
and thus considerably enlarge its field of action. 

Financial Powers* Finalb/-, the Assembly has the sole power 
to approve the budget of the United Nations and to establish the 
amount to be paid by each member into the general budget. 
The General Assembly approves not only the budget of the 
United Nations, but also all other financial and budgetary 
arrangements with the specialized agencies. These financial 
powers will increasingly enhance the role of the Assembly within 
the organization. 

The UN has established a working fund of $25,000,000. All 
member nations are to make advances toward it, which are 
deductable from the contributions to the regular budget. The 
scale of payments takes into account the financial situation of 
the various countries. The countries which make the lowest 
contributions are Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Nicaragua, Panama, and Paraguay; together they 
contribute .049% ($12,250) toward the working capital fund. 
The highest assessment is for the United States, with 24.614% 
($6,153,500). England is next highest v/ith 14.768% ($3,692, 
750), followed by Soviet Russia, with 6.892% ($1,723,000), 
China, with 6.400% ($1,600,000) and France, with 5.602% 
($1,400,000). But no matter what the size of the contribution, 
the UN organizational machinery does not cost any country as 
much for a whole year as does a single day of war, 

Voting Procedure. The voting procedure in the Assembly is 
based on the principle that decisions on important questions must 
be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. The Charter outlines which questions must automati- 
cally be considered as important. They are: 

1. Recommendations with respect to international peace and 
security 

2. Election of the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council 

3. Election of members of the Economic and Social Council 

4. Election of members of the Tmsteeship Council 

5- , Admission of new members to the UN 

6. Suspension of the rights and privileges of the members 
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7. Questions relating to the operation of the Trusteeship system 

8. Budgetary matters. 

On all other questions an absolute majority of the members 
present and voting is sufficient; but the Assembly has the right 
to designate by a simple _ majority vote additional categories of 
questions which vdll have to be decided by a two-tliirds maj ority. 

Once a proposal has been submitted it is sent for thorough 
examination to the commission into vhose field of competence 
it falls. After that examination it goes back to the Assembly. 
The usual procedure calls for two speakers pro and two speakers 
con, in case of controversy. 

The most dramatic moment in each Assembly meeting is the 
time of the vote. The vote is secret on every important issue, 
or whenever a member of the Assembly requests it. The Secre- 
tary-General usually calls the members to the voting box. 
They have identical voting ballots, and there is no chance for any 
of the Major Powers to know exactly how a certain member has 
voted. Of course, since there are only fifty-one votes (only 
the Chief Delegates vote), it is relatively easy to determine 
just about how each country has voted, but it is almost impossible 
to be certain about it. 

T^Tien it comes to voting in the Assembly, any kind of pressure 
a larger power may exercise on a smaller pov/er disappears. In 
the same way the voter in a free election, despite threats or 
demands of political groups, can approach the ballot box and 
know that he is absolutely free. It is in the vote that the 
democratic character of the UN and the equality of all nations 
before the law appears clearest. For example, any Latin- 
xkmerican country, if it so desires, can vote against a U.S. pro- 
posal, or, for example, any state that is considered friendly to 
Russia can vote as it chooses. 

Nothing in the Charter or in the procedure says anything about 
the division, of the Assembly into two blocs, and yet no objective 
student of the Assembly, or onlooker at the San Francisco and 
the London meetings can deny that such a division exists. On 
almost all controversial issues these blocs confront each other, 
with six to nine votes on the side of Russia, about thirty on the 
side of the Western Powers and about fifteen undecided. Of 
course, this division into blocs is nobody fault, neither the 
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Assembly's nor the' delegates\ It only reflects certain realities 
of our world. These realities cannot be eliminated by rules; 
they can only be changed thi'ough gradual improvement in the 
international political situation and through the growth of 
mutual confidence among the member nations. 

Agenda and Rules, In order to cover its vast agenda each 
yeaij the Assembly needs a very precise technical structure. 
Above all, it needs a detailed set of rules which provide for 
maximum efficiency and speed. It has these rules and this is, in 
brief, how^ the General Assembly functions : 

First of all, the Secretary-General draws up the provisional 
agenda, which must include the following items : 

a) Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the organi- 
zation 

b) Reports from: 

the Security Council 

the Economic and Social Council 

the Trusteeship Council 

the International Court of Justice 

the subsidiary organs of the General Assembly 

specialized agencies (where agreements call for such reports) 

c) All items whose inclusion has been ordered by the General 
Assembly at a previous session 

d) All items proposed by the other organs of the UN 

e) All items proposed by any member of the UN 

f) All items pertaining to the budget for the next financial 
year and the report on the accounts for the last financial 
year 

g) All items which the Seci'etary-General deems it necessary 
to put before the General Assembly. 

Before the Assembly convenes, the provisional agenda must 
be communicated to ail the member states at least sixty days 
before the opening of the session; this gives them an opportunity 
for careful study. Up to twenty-five days before the opening 
of each session, any member has the right to ask for the inclusion 
of additional items on the agenda. One week before the Assem- 
bly opens, the credentials of the representatives, duly signed 
either by the Head of State or the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and the names of the members of the various delegations must 
have been submitted to the Secretary-General, 

At the beginning of each session the Assembly elects a Cre- 
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dentials Committee which deliberates whether or not all the 
representatives are duly accredited, and immediately report' to 
the Assembly. 

The first meeting is presided over by the President of the pre- 
wious session. If the former President of the Assembly is no 
longer chairman of the delegation of his country, then the current 
chairman of that delegation acts as President until a new one has 
been elected by the current Assembly, In addition to electing 
a President, the Assembly also appoints seven Vice-Presidents. 

The President directs the discussion, sees that the rules 
are observed, accords the right to speak, puts questions, and 
announces decisions. He rules on points of order and, vdthin the 
framework of the rules of the Assembly, has complete control over 
the proceedings. In order to ensure the utmost impartiality, the 
rules provide that the President of the Assembly may not vote as 
a delegate of his own country. 

The Main Committees of the Assembly. The rules provide 
for the appointment of six main committees. These must deal 
with the vast agenda before each regular session of the General 
Assembly. The committees are: 

1. Political and Security Committee (whose competence 
includes the regulation of armaments) 

2. Economic and Financial Committee 

3. Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee 

4. Trusteeship Committee 

5. Administrative and Budgetary Committee 

6. Legal Committee 

The democratic concept in the Assembly is again illustrated by 
the fact that each delegation is represented on every one of these 
committees. Thus, a country that is not a member of the 
Security, Economic and Social, or Trusteeship Councils vill still 
have a chance to discuss the vital activities of these Councils not 
only in the Genera! Assembly but also, in a much more detailed 
form, before the specialized committees. 

• The committees may be compared to the standing committees 
of the American Congress and similar committees in other parlia- 
ments. Their importance vill grow as the UN comes to grips 
with its various activities. Each committee elects its own 
chairman, wce-chairman, and recorder. These officers shall 
represent the largest possible number of geographical areas; 
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besides^ they are selected for their competence and experience. 
Undoubtedly these provisions will guarantee a high standard of 
efficiency; each country will try to send its best representatives 
go that it can compete with the best representatives of all other 
countries. 

The committees have the function of examining anyt.hing 
referred to them by the General Assembly, and it is they who 
prepare draft recommendations and resolutions w'hich are then 
submitted to a full meeting. 

Outside of these main committees, there are two procedural 
committees: one is the Credentials Committee previously men- 
tioned; the other is the General Committee. 

The General Committee is composed of the President, the 
seven Vice-Presidents, and the Chairmen of the six main com- 
mittees. It is responsible for the consideration of the provisional 
agenda; these include the emergency items submitted by the 
different states which were not received during the fifteen-day 
period provided for this purpose. The General Committee also 
assists the President in the general conduct of the work of the 
Assembly. Both at the preparatory meeting and at the General 
Assembly, some countries, and paidiculaiiy Cuba, expressed the 
fear that the General Committee might usurp some functions of 
the Assembly and make decisions on its own. It v/as only after 
the delegates of the U.S., Great Britain, and Russia gave solemn 
assurances that everything the General Committee does must be 
referred back to the General Assembly for final decision, and that 
the General Committee could make no decision of political impor- 
tance, that this rule was approved. 

Of course, the Assembly is free to appoint other committees 
which may be required to take care of the various tasks assigned 
to it in the Charter. 

Summary. The Assembly simultaneously fulfills four func- 
tions, each relating to different fields. In matters of peace and 
security, the Assembly functions as a town meeting of the world. 
Through its right to make recommendations to all the United 
Nations, it serves as a supreme source of international initiative. 
Through its right to elect most of the major organs of the UN, it 
acts as the highest authority within the organization. Finally, 
through its powers over the budget, it holds the purse strings of 
the United Nations. 
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The Security Council 

Although the general assembly represents the 

highest political organizatioG of humanity, the Security Council 
is the world’s most effective body. Its success or failure may 
determine peace or war; the reign of international lav/ or force. 

The Security Council is at the same time a peacemaker and a 
policeman. As a peacemaker it tries by every possible method to 
prevent a dispute from developing into a violent conflict; as a 
policeman it uses every available weapon to curb the lawbreaker. 
Ideally, in the spirit of the Charter, the Security Council should 
never have to use its unlimited power, but always be read}^ to 
move whenever the peace and security of a nation are threatened. 

The structure and powers of the Security Council constitute a 
political system w'hich is a true reflection of a world full of 
suspicions, but whose major concern is to avoid further wars. 
The men who created it realized that each of the five Major 
Powers — the United States, Russia, Great Britain, France, and 
China, — ^has become so dominant in the world scene that the 
present United Nations could not survive a major conflict among 
them. Therefore sanctions and enforcement measures in the 
Security Council are based on the premise that they cannot be 
applied against any of the permanent members. 

The Security Council was set up with the idea that it is essen- 
tial to make all the United Nations participate in a concerted 
effort against an aggressor. Even the non-permanent members 
can participate as members of the supreme action body of the 
UN. That is why the system of non-permanent membership has 
been devised. 

The Security Council, whose function on matters relating to 
intornational peace and security is all-mcliisive, is composed at 
present of the Five Big Powers and of six non-permanent mem- 
bers: Australia, Brazil, Poland, Mexico, HoUand, and Egypt. 
The first three were elected for two-year terms, the remaining 
three for one year. The election of these non-permanent mem- 
bers is of such importance that at the General Assembly in 
London five votes and a dra’^ving of lots were necessary before the 
final result was achieved. The Charter prorides that the non- 
permanent members are to be elected for a term of two years. 
However, in the first election three of them were to be chosen for 
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a term of onl}^ one year. Even on this question of who was to be 
elected for two years and who for one, there was a sharp struggle 
which resulted in a tie vote for Holland and Poland. The Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, hir. Paul Spaak, then had to decide the 
matter by drawing lots. Poland was favored by fate and wms 
finally declared elected for a period of two years. 

While the members remain free to accept or reject the recom- 
mendations of the Assembly, the decisions of the Security 
Council are binding. A special Article provides that the mem- 
bers agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council in accordance with the present Charter. 

The Security Council has learned its lesson from the whole 
bitter experience of fascist aggression and the slowness of the 
League machineiy in taking action. The •workings of the new 
world security instrument are streamlined and permanent. The 
Security Council is so organized as to function without inter- 
ruption. The permanent as well as the non-permanent members 
must appoint plenipotentiary delegates to be continuously 
available at the seat of the United Nations. In the past there 
have been so-called weekend incidents w’hich quickly developed 
into dangerous situations. There can be no weekend incidents 
this time. The Security Council is geared to action seven days a 
week. It can enter into session any time and begin to function 
immediately. In an emergency it is not tied to headquarters but 
can move to any danger spot on the globe or to any other place 
■where it feels it can work more efficiently. 

The Security Council has the power to create subsidiary 
organs for reasons of convenience or necessity. It can delegate 
a great deal of authority to them. This is important: There 
may be several emergencies at the same time, and if the Security 
Council had no subsidiary organs it could only deal with one of 
them. The subsidiary organs make it possible for the Security 
Council to be on the scene everywhere. 

The Military Stafi Committee. Twm essential assets for action 
distinguish the Security Council from the Council of the old 
League of Nations. The first is the existence of important 
military macMnery; the second is the obligation of member 
states to carry out its decisions. 

The Security Council is advised and assisted constantly on all 
military matters by a Military Staff Committee. The Staff 
Committee is of paramount importance because the five strongest 
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countries of the world send to it their highest military officers— 
their chiefs of staff or their representatives. All branches of 
their armed forces — air, sea, and land — are represented. 

It is this Staff Committee which will be responsible under the 
Security Council, for the strategic direction of the various armed 
forces put at the disposal of the UN. With the authorisation of 
the Security Council, the Staff Committee may establish regional 
committees. V/herever regional organizations of UN countries 
exist, the Staff Committee will consult vdth them on its own 
regional committees to assure maximum co-operation. 

The Military Staff Committee is an organization whose duty 
it is, according to the Charter, to advise and assist the Security 
Council on all military requirements necessary for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. Besides, it is the duty 
of this committee to advise on, and assist in, the employment and 
command of all air, land, and sea forces in a combined interna- 
tional action against an aggressor. 

The Military Staff Committee has already held many secret 
sessions since the beginning of 1946 when it was constituted 
under the authority of the Security Council in London; but so 
far little progress has been made toward putting it into effective 
operation. It was clear, immediately after the first sessions of 
the general staff representatives of the Major Powers, that if the 
Military Committee of the UN were to function effectively it 
must organize itself like any national general staff. It must 
have a Chief of Staff, an information service, and other tactical 
and strategical services. Above all, it must share the military 
secrets of all countries. Obvious!}^ the last condition could not 
as yet be fulfilled. Today, the idea of national security is still 
tied in with the idea of military secrecy; the nations are reluctant 
to divulge their military secrets — even to the UN. 

But some progress has been made. There is something very 
encouraging in the fact that generals, admirals, and air marshals 
sit down together in the same room and talk not about temporary 
militaiy alliances in a war but about organizing a world military 
force for peace. 

The member states are bound by the Charter to make armed 
forces available to the Security Council, and must give all assist- 
ance and facilities — ^including the right of passage — necessary^ to 
carry out successful action. The Security Council will propose 
specific agreements with the individual members to indicate the 
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exact number of forces, their location, and the specific type 
needed. The Military Staff Committee is potentially, therefore, 
the future General Staff of the world; it will have at its disposal 
information, knowledge, and plans of the armed might, the 
location, disposition, and type of forces of all countries. 

The Military Staff Committee and Disarmaments The usual 
function of a military staff committee is to plan bigger arma- 
ments and larger armies. A basic doctrine of military leaders 
is to have more forces at their disposal than are needed. But 
the Military Staff Committee of the UN— and this is character- 
istic of the whole spirit of the Security Council— is also entrusted 
with the decisive functions of helping the Security Council plan the 
regulation of armaments and, eventually, general disarmament. 

Here again the United Nations is in a much better position to 
act than was the old League of Nations. The UN Security 
Council will know exactly wrhat kind of offensive weapons must 
be regulated first. It realizes that their elimination could create 
an atmosphere of confidence which might finalty result in disarma- 
ment. At the Disarmament Conference in Geneva, Switzerland, 
the League had no such military organization as the Military 
Staff Committee and this considerably weakened the prospects 
for a general agreement on the limitation of armaments. In 
every country the nationalists and the General Staffs w^ere able 
to point out how simple it would be for other countries to evade 
the agreement — or perhaps replace certain w^eapons with others 
even more powerful — w^hile their own government was planning 
to limit its armaments. 

One aspect of the Military Staff Committee is particularly 
interesting: Its two main functions seem to cancel each other 
out. On the one hand, it works tow^ard a strengthening of a mili- 
taiy machine — the machine at the disposal of the UN. On the 
other hand it works toward a goal of total disarmament. What 
really matters is that as long as there is no total disarmament, 
the Military Staff Committee will be needed to curb aggression 
and maintain the peace. 

Atomic Energy Coramissioii- Between the adoption of the 
United Nations Charter at San Francisco and the first General 
Assembly in London, the announcement was made of the dis- 
covery of atomic energy. 

Ever since the atom bombs were dropped on Japan, world 
interest has been focused on the discussions among the atomic 
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powers — the United States, England, and Canada. From the 
beginning it was clear that only a global organization could deal 
with the global problem. The members of the UN realized that 
the future of the UN was tied to the future of control of atomic 
weapons. If atomic weapons could not be controlled, the UN 
might as well decide to vote itself out of existence. 

The UN accepted the challenge. By a unanimous resolution 
of the General Assembly the UN established an Atomic Energy 
Commission, composed of the representatives of all members of 
the Security Council, plus Canada. In view of the importance 
of the whole problem of atomic energy for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, the xissembly placed that 
Commission under the orders of the Security Council. 

The Assembly decided that the Commission should act Ydth 
the utmost speed, and have authority to inquire into all phases 
of atomic energy. 

The Commission was ordered to make specific proposals: 

1. For extending between all nations the exchange of basic 
scientific information for peaceful ends 

2. For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use for peaceful purposes 

3. For the elimination from national armaments of atomic 
weapons and of all other major weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction 

4. For effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions. 

The Commission will have to submit its reports and recom- 
mendations to the Security CoiinciL These reports will be made 
public unless the Security Council decides that such publication 
is against the interests of peace. Whenever the Security Council 
considers it appropriate, these reports are transmitted to the 
General Assembly, to the Economic and Social Council, and to 
other organs of the UN. 

The importance of this Commission will undoubtedly grow 
to such proportions that its activities may exceed in importance 
those of all the other organs of the UN ; but the Security Council 
is specifically authorized by the Assembly to be in control of the 
Commission in all matters affecting security. 

The Commission will have the right to work out its own rules 
of procedure. Before they can be applied they will have to be 
auDroved by the Security Council. The decision of the Assembly 
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expressly provides that in approving the procedure the Council 
will act on a majority of seven, whether all the permanent mein- 
bers are among them or not. 

With the wide field of action assigned to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Security Council and with it the whole United 
Nations enters into a new' phase that might considerably affect 
the classical concept of national sovereignty. 

The Three Stages of Security Council Action* I, Peaceful 
Settlement, When two or more countries find themselves in a 
dispute which is likely to endanger the maintenance of peace, 
they are obliged under the Charter to try peaceful bilateral 
methods of reaching a just solution. They are specifically 
advised by the Charter not to take irresponsible action against 
each other, but to negotiate, make a complete inquiry into the 
situation, and to resort to conciliation, mediation, and arbitra- 
tion for a judicial settlement. In order to avoid such a dispute 
spreading into a general conflagration, the Charter specifically 
suggests resorting to regional agencies wherever these exist. For 
example, if a dispute should aidse betw’eeil two Latin-American 
countries, or between the United States and a Latin-American 
country, they might call upon the Inter-American Agency for 
mediation. Wherever regional arrangements have been made in 
other parts of the world, the same procedure could apply. The 
UN expressly promdes for direct negotiation among the disputing 
powers or for settlement procedures under regional agreements — or 
for any other method of conciliation on which both parties agree. 

The Security Council reserves to itself the right to call upon 
the parties to settle their dispute by peaceful means, and it also 
specifically reserves the right to investigate any situation that 
may lead to international friction. There is no point left on the 
whole globe where two countries, however small, members or 
non-members of the UN, can start a dispute in an area ox^er 
which the powers of the Security Council do not extend. Not 
only the parties to a dispute but the Secretary-General, the 
General Assembly, and any individual member of the UN may 
bring the dispute before the Council. This is of great practical 
importance, because the constitutional government of a country 
might be replaced by a puppet imposed by an aggressor, and then 
such a country naturally would not bring a complaint before the 
UN against its benefactor. In such a situation, the other 
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members of the UN may act for the oppressed people of the 
country involved. 

The United Nations, through the Council, has really assumed 
the functions of policing the world. Even non-member states 
have the right to appeal to it for help and advice and, if necessary, 
for protection — provided that those countries accept in advance, 
the obligations for peaceful settlement laid down, in the Charter. 
Countries can no longer pretend that a dispute between them is 
purely a local matter, and refuse to permit the UN to interfere. 
No dispute can remain hidden for any length of time because 
there are so many channels through which it can be brought to 
the attention of the Security Council. For example, if there were 
a territorial conflict over a border line — which has often led to 
dangerous international situations — ^the Security Council could 
suggest to the parties concerned an adjustment of a few miles 
either way. Whenever the Security Council makes a recom- 
mendation in a legal dispute, it will as a general rule try to have 
it referred by the parties to the International Court of Justice. 

II. Non -Military Sanctions. If the parties to a dispute believe 
that they cannot settle their differences by peaceful direct 
mediation or arbitration, they must refer it to the Security 
Council. When the Security Council has received such informa- 
tion, it can do either of the following: it can recommend various 
methods or procedures of adjustment; or, if the situation is very 
grave, it can recommend its own terms of settlement. But when 
the conviction has been reached that there is a general threat to 
peace or that there has been an act of aggression, then the Council 
goes into action. 

The Council might then decide upon a certain number of pro- 
visional measures so as not to aggravate the conflict. For 
example, if two armies were marching against each other, the 
Council might ask both parties to stop their armies where they 
were. This of course would not ci'eate any prejudice against 
the rights, claims, or positions of the parties concerned. Inci- 
dentally, this method was used in 1925 by the old League of 
Nations, to stop the Greek armies which had invaded Bulgarian 
territory. Starting with a banal frontier incident among a few 
guards who quarreled, the incident became a serious threat to 
international peace as Greece mobilized three arm^^ corps. The 
President of the Council at that moment was the famous French 
statesman, Aristide Briand, He began by asking the two 
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armies to stop on the spot where they were at the moment of 
the receipt of his conmiunicatioii and to await the arrival of a 
League Committee. The Greeks were at first recalcitrant but — 
faced vrith an ultimatum by the Council that in case they would 
not submit, a naval demonstration or blockade or economic 
sanctions might be applied against them — accepted the Council's 
instmctions. This is a precedent which might be used by the 
Security Council in a similar situation. 

If the situation is acute, the Council may ask the members of 
the UN to apply measures which do not involve the use of armed 
force. For example, a country wdiich has not complied with the 
recommendations for a peaceful settlement of disputes and which 
has threatened or broken the peace might be punished by a 
complete or partial break in economic relations. Members of the 
UN might be asked by the Security Council to interrupt all dip- 
lomatic relations with the recalcitrant country. They might 
suspend all rail, sea, air, postal, radio, telegraphic, and other com- 
munications with the countiy. 

At this point one must emphasize a major organizational 
weakness of the Security Council. Although it has at its dis- 
posal a Military Staff Committee for military operations, and 
although the International Court of Justice is available for 
judicial solution, no organization has yet been set up for the 
application of effective economic sanctions. The Security Coun- 
cil could of course call upon the Economic and Social Council 
for recommendations on such sanctions, but the Council itself is 
not set up to act wfith the same precision and promptness as a 
Military Staff Committee. In order to adopt the most effec- 
tive economic sanctions that would immediately strangle the 
aggressor or would-be aggressor, a general staff similar to the one 
which acts in the military field is necessary in the economic 
field. 

III. Military Sanctions. If the Council becomes convinced 
that non-military measures are not sufficient or, if after having 
applied them, sees that they are inadequate, then it may imme- 
diately talm action by air, sea, or land forces. This action may 
be anything from a simple blockade to a full-fledged military 
operation. 

Once the gigantic machinery of the UN is put into action, 
there Avould be no escape for the wmuld-be aggressor. The world 
would never again be placed in such a position as, for example, 
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that brought about by Mussolini's aggression against Ethiopia, 
when after long delays ineffectual economic sanctions were 
decreed and even then only partially applied. A body has 
now been constituted that is not limited in its power to take 
the most drastic measureSj even including the use of the atom 
bomb. 

The UN will sign special agreements in advance vdth each of 
those United Nations whose military contiibution is essential in 
case of action against an aggressor. Every nation wliich is asked 
to participate in collective security measures vili have the right 
to participate in the Council for the length of time its services are 
rendered. For urgent action, the members vill also hold 
national air force contingents available for combined international 
enforcement. All the plans necessary to the complete defeat of 
the aggressor or aggressors will have been worked out in advance 
by the Military Staff Committee, which must be ready to act in 
any part of the world. 

Food, raw materials, means of communication, and ail other 
facilities w^hich vdli be included in the special agreements to be 
signed by the UN with the individual members, will also be at the 
disposal of the Security Council. 

The extraordinary resources and the great rapidity of action 
which they make possible increase the chances for limiting and 
localising any given war situation. As a matter of fact, these 
chances have never been so good before. At no time in' history 
could any military board have obtained an advance agreement 
of support extending through eveiy continent. 

In principle the Security Council of the United Nations 
becomes one of the most efficient of international organisations, 
capable of putting an end to a dispute by peaceful settlement, of 
breaking the guilty country by economic or other sanctions, or of 
applying the military might of all the member states of the UN. 

Yet there is one constitutional provision in the stmcture of the 
Council which it is feared might paralyze the whole system. 

The Voting Procedure, The Charter pro'vddes that each mem- 
ber of the Security Council shall have one vote. In order to 
reach a decision on any subject brought before the Council^ 
seven affirmative votes are required. This rather unusual pro» 
vision in an eleven-man body can be explained by the structure 
of the Council. As there are six non-peimianent members, the 
others were apprehensive that there might always be a majority 
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of the smaller powers in making decisions on matters of pro- 
cedure,, and that is why it was decided that one permanent 
member must vote with the others before a decision is reached. 

But the major innovation in constitutional thinking is the pro- 
vision which requires that on all mattem outside of procedural 
c|uestions a decision can be reached only if the five permanent 
members have voted affirmative!}" among the seven voters par- 
ticipating. Thus each of the permanent members can, by his 
single vote, oppose any decision — and that is what is called the 

Veto Power. 

The Veto Power cannot be applied by a country which is 
party to a dispute. It is on these voting provisions, contained 
in the already famous Article 27 of the Charter, that jurists, 
la-wyers, and statesmen all over the world have engaged in the 
most heated arguments. They have attempted to define a dis- 
pute, and to designate the precise moment when a permanent 
member may veto further investigation of a dispute that has 
been brought before the Council. 

The Security Council appointed a special Committee of 
Experts to establish rules of procedure on this and other subjects. 
This Committee was able to reach an agreement on all other 
matters, but could not agree on the voting procedure. There are 
two major concepts which remain unalterably opposed, on the 
basis of the wording of the Charter. 

One group contends that it was clearly the intention of the 
framers of the Charter that, outside of procedural matters, the 
Major Powers could stop by veto everything but a decision on 
procedural matters. 

The other concept is based on the fact that a party to a dispute 
not having the right to vote cannot stop the Security Council 
from taking all measures foreseen in the framework of peaceful 
settlements of disputes. Therefore, the Security Council is free 
to investigate, propose adjustments, and recommend all kinds of 
mediation — up to taking direct action. 

The only matter on wliich there is no disagi’eement is that 
when it comes to action — that is, the application of diplomatic, 
economic, military, or other sanctions — nothing can be done 
without the agreement of all the Major Powers, plus two concur- 
ring votes by the non-permanent members. 

The natural question is: "what if one of the Great Powers should 
have a bad government, or if one of the major countries should 
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be taken over by a coup d' etat? What if a small countiy, feeling 
itself well protected by a large one, attacks another small country" ? 

The answer is that vdthin its present structure the Security 
Council then cannot act. 

However, this answer in itself is not complete, because there 
can be no doubt that each of the Major Powers will make every 
effort to avoid being placed in a position of applying the veto 
against all the others. The experience of the Security Council 
has already shown that all its members are trying to avoid 
bringing matters to a vote, and often the Council remains in 
sessions for days going over a subject on which there are conflict- 
ing view^s. It proceeds to a vote only when no other alternative 
is open to it. 

In analyzing the work of the Security Council up to tliis time, 
one finds that the Major Powders are relatively hesitant in apply- 
ing their Veto Power and that tacitly they consider it as an 
extraordinai}^ measure to be applied only in very rare cases. 

Even so, the question still remains: what happens if the 
Security Council does not take action, either for reasons of pro- 
cedural delays or because of a veto? 

The Right to Self-Defense. Two situations might come up in 
which a victim of an armed attack may find itself without 
Security Council action. 

The first is when an attack is so sudden that the Security 
Council has not had time to act. In such a case as wtII as in all 
other cases of armed attack, the members of the United Nations 
keep their absolute right of self-defense, either individually or 
collectively. Until the Security Council takes the measures 
necessary to maintain or re-establish international peace and 
security, the victim or victims of an armed attack are free to 
defend themselves with all available means. Their only duty is 
to report those measures to the Security Council immediately. 

However, the right to self-defense does not impair the responsi- 
bility and authority of the Security Council to take any action 
in order to maintain or restore international peace and security. 

Let us assume that a small country, X, is attacked by the 
armed forces of a power, Y, and the airplanes of the United 
Nations have not arrived. The victim then has the right to 
defend itself and to appeal to all its neighbors and allies for help; 
but at the same time it must inform the Security Council on the 
measures it has taken. The neighboring countries and allies 
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wh.0 have helped the victim of an armed attack must also inform 
the Council on the measures they have taken. The Security 
Council^ in possession of all the information, can then take over. 
Through its Military Staff Committee it can start the machinery 
rolling. The special air contingents of the various countries held 
at the disposal of the Council, as well as all other assistance pro- 
vided for in the special agreements with the countries, go into 
action against the aggressor. From that moment the Security 
Council is in command, and the victim of the attack takes part 
in the general campaign against the aggressor. 

The second hypothesis is more complex, but also less likely. 
The country X has been attacked by Y. It has appealed to the 
Security Council. The Council will first attempt peaceful settle- 
ment. If Y happens to be a permanent member of the Council, 
being a party to the dispute it cannot veto the investigation and 
public discussion. The only thing it can veto are sanctions 
against itself by the United Nations. But if Y should be a close 
ally of a permanent member, then the latter, not being a party 
to the dispute, can veto both attempts for peaceful settlement 
and sanctions. 

The question comes up again, what then? What does X, vic- 
tim of an armed attack, .do? 

Well, it does what has been done for centuries. It defends 
itself, it looks for allies. If the case is clear-cut, the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations may help it. The organization as 
such does not exist any longer. The acquired knowledge of the 
Military Staff Committee, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
all the other organs can no longer be used on behalf of the 
United Nations. Individual countries acting in their own 
capacity would certainly attempt to make use of it. 

However, these are purely theoretical questions, for the whole 
United Nations concept is based on the morality and unity of the 
Big Powers who have fought so brilliantly together precisely 
against the aggressions by the Axis powers. 

Regional Arrangemexits. It is one of the basic purposes of the 
United Nations to grant the individual states the greatest 
initiative possible on peaceful settlement of local disputes. 
Therefore the existence of regional arrangements or agencies is 
expressly authorized by the Charter. 

Of course these agencies and their activities must be con- 
sistent with the principles of the UN. If a dispute should arise 
in a region of the world where such agencies exist, the Security 
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Council will encourage peaceful settlement by them — or may even 
refer local disputes to them. The Council also make use of 
such agencies for enforcement action. Hovrever, none of these 
agencies may make use of enforcement action mithout specific 
authorisation by the Security Council. 

These provisions are the result of the desire expressed by the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere signatories of the Chapul- 
tepec Conference. Before San Francisco they had perfected a 
regional agreement among themselves. There vms strong 
resistance within the UN to any regional arrangements — it 
v/as feared that they might weaken the structure as a whole — but 
the idea was finally admitted with the provision that the Security 
Council has the last say. 

This clearly establishes the fact that the Council mayy if it 
deems necessaiy^ take the peaceful settlement of disputes out of 
the hands of any existing or future organizations and act in 
accordance vfith its universal powers which remain unlimited. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


The Economic and Social Council 

The economic and social program -of the United 

Nations is an innovation in international affairs. Breaking with 
the classical concept that such matters as the promotion of 
fundamental human rights, higher standards of living, or full 
employment have no place in an international agreement, the 
Charter of the UN has placed them among the main objectives 
of the broadest treaty ever signed. 

The UN governments have set a precedent for a new diplo- 
macy. They have agreed on a program which would probably 
have been considered subversive by diplomats of the 19th cen- 
tury. These are its principal points: 

1. Higher standards of living, full employment, and economic 
and social progress and development 

2. Solution of international economic, social, and health 
problems and related matters; and international cultural and 
educational co-operation 

3. Universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. 

The fulfillment of this program is entimsted to the Economic 
and Social Council, which is composed of eighteen member states 
elected by the General Assembly. These states are at present: 
Chile, China, Norway, United Kingdom, Peru, U.S.S.R., 
United States, Canada, Lebanon, Colombia, France, India, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Ukraine, Cuba, Greece, and Yugoslavia, 

The Economic and Social Council meets at least three times 
a year. Decisions are made by a majority of the members 
present and voting. Normally the Council votes by a show of 
hands, but each member of the Council has the right to request 
a roll-call. 

Frequent Sessions, The importance of the Economic and 
Social Council in the whole structure of the United Nations 
is illustrated by the fact that outside of the permanent organs it 
is the only one that meets three times a year, and also that 
provisions are made for many extraordinary sessions of the 
CounciL Extraordinar 3 ?' sessions must be held whenever they 
are requested by the General Assembly or by the majority of the 
members in the regular session. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. 

, Comprises IS members appointed by tbe General Assembly: meets 
three times a year and in special session when necessary; deals with 
(all) economic, social, humanitarian, educational and related prob- 
lems; functions ^as a coordinating agency for working relationships 
between the UN and governmental agencies, and creates specialized 
agencies when necessary; appoints special commissions to assist it 
in any given field. All the Commissions listed below arc co-equal 
under the Council. 


The 

Economic and 
Employment 
Commission 

Temporary 
Sub- Commission 
on the Economic 
Reconstruction 
ol Devastated 
Areas 


The 

Statistical 

Commission 


The 

Transport 
and Com- 
munications 
Commission 


The 

Social 

Commission 



^ Contemplated Commissions — q 

j Demographic Fiscal Coordination i 

Commission Commission Commission 


Suggested Commissions 

Geographic Economic Development 

Commission Commission 

Full Employment Economic Reconstruction 

Commission Commission 


J 


Cooperating -with the following specialized agencies: Food and Agri- 
culture, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, International Labor Office, International Monetary Fund, and 
International Bank of Reconstruction. Under consideration are 
International Refugee Organization, World Health Organization, etc. 

Cooperating wnth the following accepted private agencies which act in 
a consultative capacity: World Federation of Trade Unions, Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance, American Federation of Labor. Other 
applications are being considered. 
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In one case the intimate connection between economic and 
security questions becomes particularly obvious. The Security 
Council may decide to apply measures not involving the use of 
armed forces but calling for the complete or partial interruption 
of economic relations. The Security Council then request 
a special session of the Economic and Social Council In that 
case the Economic and Social Council functions as if it vrere an 
organ of the Security Council. 

Special sessions may also be rec|uested by member of the 
UN, by the specialized agencies, or by the Trusteeship Council, 
but such a session will not be held unless the President of the 
Economic and Social Council concurs on the urgency of the 
matter. If the President should not concur, he must consult the 
members of the Economic and Social Council, and if within eight 
days a majority should express the view that the reciuest is 
justified, then, despite his personal opposition, lie will call a 
special session within fifteen days. 

The Economic and Social Council co-operates closely with 
specialised inter-governmental agencies. Besides — and it is the 
only organ of the UN authorised by the Charter to do so — it 
co-operates closely with non-governmental national and inter- 
national organisations which are working on economic and social 
problems or related matters. It may invite governments which 
are not members of the Council but whose participation in a par-, 
ticular economic problem seems important, or specialized 
agencies, to sit in on Council meetings and take part in the debate 
without a vote. Finally it may make its recommendations 
directly not only to the General Assembly or to individual mem- 
bers but also to related governmental and non-governmentai 
agencies. 

On the whole, the structure of the UN is more elastic when 
security and political problems are not directly involved. The 
procedure becomes less rigid, and outsiders have a greater chance 
to participate. It even seems that governments become bolder; 
at least their fear of being outvoted is much less apparent in the 
Economic and Social Council, than in other organs. 

ConsoitatioH with Private Organizations. In order to enable 
the Economic and Social Council to cope wdth so vast a program, 
four kinds of procedures have been established: 

1. The Economic and Social Council may call international 
conferences on all matters failing within its scope. At the first 
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session of the Conference in London, it decided to call an inter- 
national health conference, as well as one on refugee problems. 

2. The Economic and Social Council ma^^ organize specialized 
agencies or enter into agreements with the various existing 
agencies and serve as a harmonizing center. 

3. The Economic and Social Council may act autonomously 
by maldng recommendations directly to the Assembty, or to the 
members of the UN, 

4. The Council may prepare drafts of international conventions 
to be submitted to the General Assembly (a convention is an 
international agreement which is signed by various govern- 
ments, but which has to await ratification before coming into 
force). 

The program of the Council needs, more than that of any other 
organ of the UN, the constant support of international public 
opinion. The Council is authorized, therefore, to enter into 
direct consultation vfith private organizations of international 
and national character. Such an arrangement wfith a national 
organization will be made after consultation with the respective 
government. For example, before accepting the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce or an American labor union as a consultant, the 
American government will be asked for its opinion on the advis- 
ability of this arrangement. 

Many hundreds of private organizations, both national and 
international, have already applied or are planning to apply, to 
the Economic and Social Council for admission in a consultative 
capacity. This is the first time private organizations have been 
allowed to enter into a direct and permanent working relation- 
ship with an inter-governmental agency. Every application 
addressed to the Council is submitted to a special committee 
for preliminary consideration, and is then forwarded with a 
resolution for favorable or unfavorable action, to the full meeting 
of the Council. Each application must indicate clearly why 
the organization should be admitted, what specific contribution 
it could make to the UN, and its previous record, and it must 
furnish any other pertinent information. The fact that a. private 
organization is pro-UN is not in itself sufficient for admission. 

This participation is of great political importance. In London 
a prolonged discussion took place in the General Committee, 
the Assembly, the Political and Security Committee, and the 
Economic and Social Council on the first applications received 
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by the United Nations. They had been submitted by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (VvLF.T.U.), the International 
Co-operative Alliance, the A. F, of L., the International Feder- 
ation of Women, and the World Federation of Democratic Youth. 
In this discussion the problem of the relation between govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations was brought up. 
Some governments contended that the peoples of the UN vrere 
already represented in the organization through their govern- 
ments and that there was no need for an inter-governmental 
agency to call in priva,te organizations. Other governments 
insisted on the desirability of giving private representative bodies 
of public opinion a direct channel of expression through the 
Economic and Social Council. They emphasized the fact that 
the participation of workers in economic sanctions against an 
aggressor would be of paramount importance, and that this 
could be best achieved by having the lYoiid Federation of Trade 
Unions working in an advisory capacity with the Economic and 
Social Council. 

This raised the problem of what kind of yardstick should be 
used by the UN to determine what constitutes a representative 
body of public opinion and which of the private organizations 
could be of real help to the different organs of the UN. It 
was decided to attempt a compromise and to balance the various 
political orientations of the first consultative organizations by 
admitting the following three: The W.F.T.U. (whose American 
affiliate is the C.LO.) the International Co-operative Alliance, 
and the A. F. of L. 

Through this policy the UN has created an entirely now legal 
reiationsMp between inter-governmental bodies and private 
groups. 

The Scope of the Council. Outside the fields of security and 
international law, the scope of the Economic and Social Council 
extends to practically every human actiwty of international 
interest. The Council has the power to make its own studies, 
or to initiate studies on international economic problems, social 
affairs, the cultiii'e of mankind, and the education and health of 
the peoples of the world. 

Every related matter, such as relief and rehabilitation, mone- 
tary co-operation, international investment, trade policies, food 
and agriculture policies, labor standards and welfare, interna- 
tional aspects of transport and communications — whether it is 
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handled by other agencies or not — falls nitliin the range of the 
actmties of the Economic and Social Council. 

The Charter also entrusts to the Economic and Social Council 
the right to make recommendations promoting respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

This program^ expressed in a few wmrds, is nevertheless one of 
the most ambitious programs ever undertaken. It can be ful- 
filled — but even partial fulfilment v/ill involve planning on a 
global scale. 

It also involves the most active support of governments and 
peoples. The governments and peoples of the UN have signed 
and ratified the Charter. They have bound themselves to a 
policy of economic and social progress. They have expressly 
recognized that these problems are a matter of international 
concern and cease being the exclusive domestic problems they 
had been before. Yet sometimes it seems as if the governments 
and peoples have not yet realized the full extent of their 
obligations. 

This may be of tremendous importance in the most revolution- 
ary program of the Economic and Social Council: The program 
concerning welfare and human rights. The Charter establishes 
that these rights shall apply to all, without distinction as to race, 
language, sex, or religion. Here again, if the Charter is to be put 
into full effect by the countries which have ratified it and accepted 
its obligations, any kind of racial, language, sex, or religious dis- 
crimination becomes a violation of this international agreement. 
The interesting thing about this program is that all members 
pledge themselves explicity not only to participate in a joint 
action, but also to act individually for its attainment. 

Commissions in Special Fields- Under the authority of the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council must not 
only preserve whatever progress has been made so far in the 
economic and social fields, but above all it must promote better 
and liigher standards. In order to cope with its tremendous 
assignment, the Council had to organize a considerable number 
of specialized Commissions. 

The Commissions must perform the following functions: 

1. Fact finding 

2. Analysis 

3- Recommendations for co-ordination with existing agencies 
in its field 

4. Recommendations to the Council for action. 
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Some Commissions have already been established and are func*- 
tioning. These are: 

Human Rights Commission 

Economic and Employment Commission 

Social Commission 

Statistical Commission 

Transport and Communications Commission 

Narcotic Dmgs Commission 

Status of Women Commission. 

The Council may create as man}'" other Commissions as it may 
deem necessary, of a permanent or a temporary character. 

Each of the Commissions functions along the same procedural 
lines as the Economic and Social Council, and the commissions 
elect their own officers. So far, all members of the Commissions 
have been appointed by their governments. However, it has 
been suggested to elect other members as well. Sometimes per- 
sons vdthout official connections might be particularly qualified 
for the work on hand. 

In some fields the Commissions can benefit from activities 
which were started before the creation of the UN, or wMch are 
going on now within certain specialized agencies. In other fields 
the Commissions must build from scratch and do a pioneering 
job, from the research on to the solution of a given problem. 
The problems faced by these various Commissions can be best 
illustrated by examining the workings of one in each of the three 
major fields: Social, Economic, and Human Rights. 

Social Commission. The Social Commission, whose main task 
it wms to report to the Council on social problems requiring 
immediate attention, had to begin by making definitions. First 
it had to define what was meant by the terms ‘^sociaU^ and 
“social polic30^^ In the past these terms were commonly associ- 
ated mth activities of a charitable nature based, according to 
the Commission, on “a condescending benevolence on the part 
of the privileged classes toward the poor, profoundl^^ offending the 
dignity and the principle of democratic equality/^ The Com- 
mission has agreed that today, while there is still room for volun- 
tary charitable activities, the main burden of securing an adequate 
standard of living for all must fall upon the community. 

When the Commission came upon the term “standard of 
Ihing^-' it had to define its meaning. It examined first of all the 
component elements of any standard of living, whether high or 
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low. These elements are: housingj food and nutrition^ clothingj 
health and medical care, education, and recreation. 

The standard of living is determined by: 

1. Income and cost of living, which comprises a stud}^ of wages, 
family allowances, social security, unemployment insurance, 
social assistance, family budgets, home management, and 
similar matters. 

2. Protection during v/ork, which comprises working condi- 
tions, hours of work, protection of health, right to organize, 
protection of women and children, and similar matters. 

3. Family life, which comprises marriage and all problems 
related to it, family welfare, parent education, guardian- 
ship of children, adoption, illegitimacy, separation, and 
divorce. 

It was obvious to the members of the Commission that this whole 
field is of such importance to the welfare of mankind that only a 
permanent body could deal adequately with the social task of the 
UN, 

Economic and Emploj^ment Commission, This Commission 
acts as a permanent advisory body to the Economic and Social 
Council on economic questions. The particular functions 
assigned to the Commission are to advise the Council on: 

1. The prevention of wide fluctuations in economic activity 
and the promotion of full employment; this is to be achieved 
by the co-ordination of national full employment policies 
and by international action 

2. Problems of the reconstruction of devastated areas and 
other urgent problems arising from the w’-ar, with due regard 
to the need for meeting short-term situations most consist- 
ently with the requirements of long-term policy 

3- Problems of economic development in less developed areas 
and of economic expansion in general. 

It is evident that a committee composed of seven members 
could not present advice to the Council on such vast subjects 
without the help of sub-commissions, and the Council empowered 
. it to create them. 

The Economic and Employment Commission wras authorized 
to establish the following sub-commissions: 
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L A Sub-Commission on Economic Stability 

a) to study national and intemationai full employment 
policies and 'fluctuations in economic actimty 

b) to analyze the causes of, these fluctuations 

c) in consultation with the Sub-Commission on Balances of 
Payments, and if necessary any other sub-commissions, 
to advise the Commission on the most appropriate 
methods of promoting Ml employment and economic 
stability 

2. A Sub-Commission on Balances of Payments to ad\dse the 

Commission, in the closest co-operation with the Sub- 
Commission on Economic Stability, on Balance of Pay- 
ments problems, especially those which require for their 
solution concerted action by governments or by more 
than one specialized agency 

3. A Sub-Commission on Economic Development, to advise 

the Commission on the long-term development of pro- 
duction and consumption throughout the V7orld, and in 
particular on: 

a) methods of increasing production, productmty and 
levels of consumption, with special attention to the less- 
developed regions of the world 

b) the effects of industrialization and technological change 
on world economic conditions, and the adjustments 
required 

4. A temporary Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction 

of Devastated Areas, to advise the Commission on: 

a) the nature and scope of economic reconstruction prob- 
lems of those countries which face great and urgent tasks 
in this field, whether by reason of occupation or physical 
devastation 

b) the progress of reconstruction and the measures of inter- 
national co-operation by which reconstruction in those 
countries might be facilitated and accelerated, bearing in 
mind the probable influence of existing conditions and 
plans of reconstruction on economic stability, full 
employment, and the establishment of an integrated 
world economic system. 

Naturally there are no sharp dividing lines. All these prob- 
lems interlock. Full employment, technological changes, and 
aspects of reconstruction may be handled by three different sub- 
commissions; yet when the sub-commissions have finished their 
research and made their recommendations, the single questions 
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become again parts of a larger whole: The Welfare and Human 
Eights Program of the UX« 

The Cotnmission on Human Eights. The duties of this Com- 
mission extend to the drafting of an international bill of human 
rights^ to be submitted to the full Council; and to the considera- 
ti on of any matters within the field of human rights likely to impair 
the general welfare or the friendlj' relations among nations. 

The Commission first recommended to the Economic and 
Social Council the establishment of a full documentation of all 
declarations and bills on human rights now in force in the various 
countries^, and to collect and publish all other information avail- 
able, including plans and declarations by specialised agencies and 
non-governmental organisations. 

It was recommended to the Council that member nations 
establish local research groups which might provide the Com- 
mission v/itli the necessar}^ information on the problems regarding 
human rights in the various countries. 

Once an international bill of rights is drafted, it should be cir- 
culated to the UN governments for comment and suggestions. 
On the basis of these comments and suggestions it could proceed 
to a final draft for submission to the Economic and Social Council. 
The Council could then submit a draft convention for an inter- 
national bill of rights to the UN governments as a whole. 

The promotion and observance of human rights presents the 
United Nations Organization with the delicate problem of com- 
bining into one polic}^ the sovereignty of states and international 
control. For the Charter expressly provides that the Organiza- 
tion has no right to intervene in matters of domestic jurisdiction 
but at the same time sates the obligation for the UN to promote 
universal respect for the observance of human rights. 

The iiifliience of the ideas of universality of President Roose- 
velt, whose Four Freedoms always contained the words, ^^every- 
where in the world/' can be traced in the whole UN concept. 
But neither President Roosevelt nor the Charter have found the ' 
solution of how to implement the universal application of human 
rights without infringing upon the sovereignty of individual 
states. 

The UN Commission on Human Rights is aware of the prob- 
lem. It has agreed that the promotion of human rights, as 
defined in the Charter, could be fulfilled only if provisions were 
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made for the implementation for the obseiuance of human rights 
and an international bill of human rightsd^ 

This would of course lead to the establishment of an agenm/ of 
implementation: i.e., an international authority with the ne^ces- 
sar}^ powers to advise both the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly on whether and how human rights could 
be applied everywhere. But then the problem immediately 
comes up of what the organization is to do if in some country a 
citizen sees his rights violated for reasons of race, sex, language, 
or religion, if he does not receive satisfaction from his own national 
authorities in court, and if he then complains to the UN. Today, 
he could not present his case directly. He could do so only under 
exceptional circumstances — as an inhabitant of a trust territoiy 
(he could then present it to the Trusteeship Council), or if he 
could get his own government, any other member of the UN, a 
specialized agency, or, finally, the Secretary-General to put this 
problem on the agenda of the Assembly. 

Obviously this procedure would be extremely difficult for the 
citizen whose human rights have been violated. But if he suc- 
ceeded, difficulties of another nature would be even greater. 
Complications would result within the UN — and although it is 
rather unlikely that there will be many of these cases, the UN 
must take care to avoid them altogether. Its job will be to 
build a system which is elastic enough to combine the two con- 
tradictory ideas: The sovereignty of the states and the inter- 
national character of human rights. 

Yet there is a way out. The whole problem may be brought 
nearer a solution if an international bill of human rights, after 
having been accepted by the General Assembly, is then ratified 
by all the member nations and incorporated into their own 
national constitutions. Then the organization would reach its 
goal, which is to have the principles of the United Nations applied 
by the countries themselves. 

The international bill of rights may still be a long way off. 
But meanwhile the Human Rights Commission has recom- 
mended that pending the adoption of such a bill all provisional 
measures be taken by the member states for the observance of 
human rights, and particularly that states seeking admission to 
the United Nations accept obligations in this matter. 

Status of Women. Another problem before the United 
Nations is the one concerning the status of women. A Sub- 
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Commission has been established to deal Tidth these matters. 
Wliile the recommendations by that Sub-Commission will have 
to go through man^" phases before they reach the stage of an 
inxernational convention^ it is nevertheless interesting to observe 
the general trend of its recommendations. 

The Sub-Commission recommended: 


1. In the field of political equality of women: 

a) Universal suffrage 

b) Equal right to vote 

c) Equal right to be elected 

d) Equal right to hold office 

2. In the field of cml rights: 

a) Marriage: Freedom of choice, dignity ^ of the wife, 
monogamy, equal right to breach of marriage 

b) Guardianship: Equal right to have guardianship of her 
own and other children 

c) N oMonality: Right to keep her own nationality, and her 
children's having the right to choose the nationality of 
the mother on majority 

d) Property: Equal right to hold and acquire, administer 
and inlierit property 

3. In the economic and social field: 

a) To prevent discrimination against women in social and 
economic status and custom^s 

b-i) To abolish prostitution b}^ removing the legal and 
customary provisions pertaining to it 

2) To take strong measures to put down traffic in women 
and children 

3) To prevent clandestine prostitution by providing con- 
ditions that make it no longer necessary for v/omen to 
earn money by these means 

4) To enable former prostitutes to return to normal life 
vdthoiit discrimination by providing work for them as 
well as a widely accessible educational system 

c) While no disability should be attached to wmmen on the 
ground of their sex, in regard to employment in full 
equality, in the exercise of social and labor rights, and in 
the assumption of social and labor duties, special con- 
sideration on grounds of health may be given equally to 
men and wmmen, and special consideration to women on 
grounds of motherhood 

d) There shall be an elective scheme of health and social 
insurance legislation W'hich will provide equal medical 
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care for women and will include speciaJ provisions for 
maternal and child care. 

4. In the field of education: 

a) Equal opportunity for compulsory, free, and full educa- 
tion; equal opportunity in all specialized fields as v;ell as 
training ^ in euthenics — the right to enjoy scientific 
discoveries applied to human grov/th and development 

Specialized Agencies. Since the United Nations vras con- 
ceived as the center of world co-operation, the framers of the 
Charter specifically provided that inter-governmental agencies 
ha\fing wfide international responsibilities be brought into relation 
wnth it. 

The most important inter-governmental agencies whose 
activities fall within the scope of the general program of the 
UN are: the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (w^hose activities are about to 
cease), the World Health Organization, and the International 
Labor Office. 

Other inter-governmental agencies might be created for 
specific purposes. Some are now’ in preparation, such as authori- 
ties on world trade, refugees and displaced persons, and world 
health. 

These inter-governmental agencies are called, in the United 
Nations^ terminology, ^^Specialized Agencies.'" Dealing with 
them might involve certain difficulties. In the first place, their 
international activities might overlap; there might be a certain 
amount of duplication. In the second place, there is ahvays the 
danger of competition and rivalry. Above all, among all their 
activities the UN itself must not be lost sight of — the UN must 
remain the center in w’hich all international activities are co-ordi- 
nated. Therefore it was found advisable to provide for special 
agreements between each of the agencies and the UN, which in 
this case acts through the Economic and Social CounciL These 
agreements must be approved by the General Assembly. In 
general, the agreements contain provisions for reciprocal repre- 
sentation, This means that the representatives of the UN 
participate without vote in the meetings of the governing bodies 
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of the specialized agency and, in turn, the representatives of the 
latter participate without vote in the corresponding meetings 
of the Economic and Social Council and other organs related to 
that agency. 

The United Nations has the right to propose items to be 
included on the agenda of the governing bodies of the specialized 
agency; in turn, the specialized agency may make proposals for 
inclusiori of additional items on the agenda of UN meetings. 

Each of the specialized agencies recognizes the competence 
and responsibility of the Economic and Social Council to co-ordi- 
nate the activities of the specialized agencies. The agencies and 
the Council exchange information and documents. All the 
specialized agencies recognize the authority of the Secmity Coun- 
cil in the maintenance of international peace and security, and 
agree to co-operate vith the Economic and Social Council in 
assisting the Seciuity Council in non-military sanctions against 
an aggressor. 

Personnel arrangements provide for the development of com- 
mon personnel standards and an exchange of personnel on a 
temporary basis. 

Depending upon the specific agi’eement that is signed, the 
Genera-l Assembly makes budgetary contributions to these 
specialized agencies. 

Eventually the Economic and Social Council vfill v^eld all 
specialized agencies into a close working relationship. The Coun- 
cil itself will act as an international clearing house for economic 
and social projects, and whatever goes on in these fields will 
pass through the clearing house automatically. 



CHAPTER SIX 


The Trusteeship Council 

Almost one-third of the inhabited earth is not self- 

administered. This is a vast area of over fifteen million square 
mileSj inhabited by over 650 million people. Even when, 
as announced^ India becomes independent^ 270 million people 
and thirteen million square miles will be left under foreign 
administration. 

The greater part of these territories are direct colonial pos- 
sessions of England, France, Holland, Belgium, and a few other 
countries; the remainder are administered by various powers by 
virtue of a mandate. A mandate is a trust to administer peoples 
not yet able to govern themselves; it was conferred upon par- 
ticular powers by the old League of Nations. Mandates were 
established to administer the colonial possessions and territories 
lost by Germany and Turkey as a result of World War I. 

' During World War II it became evident that the Italian and 
Japanese empires would be eliminated, and that the victorious 
nation would be responsible for what would happen to their 
mandates and possessions. Since the League of Nations would 
not be continued in the same form, and since a new organization 
of the Allies was growing out of this war, it became necessary to 
establish principles for transferring the mandates to the new 
organization. 

During the war the United Nations indicated that they were 
determined to bring about a democratic revision of the whole 
colonial concept and to adapt it to the progressive theoiy govern- 
ing the Atlantic Charter and the Foui’ Freedoms. 

Right from the beginning the United Nations had a problem 
on its hands: The so-called dependent areas had to be governed 
along more progressive lines. Since the United Nations had 
replaced the League of Nations it wms to be e:q)ected that this 
charge would automatically be transferred to the UN. As far as 
the colonies proper are concerned, everything depended on how 
far the colonial powers themselves would be willing to go, for as 
laid down by aheady accepted doctrine, colonial possessions 
fell within the sovereignty of the administering power. 

League Mandates. The UN must first deal mth the disposal 
of the mandates of the old League of Nations and of the colonies, 
mandates, and territories which had previously belonged to 
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Japan and Italy. Among tie previously existing mandates, 
Iraq, SvTia, Lebanon, and Trans-Jordan had in the meantime 
become independent. The following mandates remained: 

Under Great Britain: Palestine, part of Togoland, part of the 
Cameroons, Tanganyika, and kauru (the last administered 
through Australia.) 

Under Prance: Part of Togoland and part of the Cameroons. 

Under the Union of South Africa: Southv/est Africa. 

Under New Zealand: Vvestern Samoa. 

Under Australia: New Guinea and certain South Pacific 
islands. Under Belgium: Paianda-Urundi. 

hlost Pacific islands which had been under Japanese man- 
dates were occupied the United States dming the war. 

The United Nations dmdes its policy with regard to all 
dependent areas into two parts: the first related to colonies; 
the second to former mandates and to all other territories 
brought under its authority. 

Declaration by Administering Powers. In the first category 
those members of the UN already administering peoples in non- 
self-governing territories recognize as a principle that the interests 
of the inhabitants of those territories are paramount. Further- 
more they accept the obligation to promote the well-being of their 
inhabitants vfithin the system of international peace and security 
established by the Charter. 

They officially undertake the following obligations: 

1. To ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples 
concerned, their political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement, their just treatment and their protection 
against abuses 

2. To develop self-government, to take due account of the 
political aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free political institutions, 
according to the particular circumstances of each territory 
and its peoples and their varying stages of advancement 

3. To further international peace and security 

4. To promote constructive measures of development, to 
encourage research, and to co-operate with one another and, 
when and where appropriate, mth specialized international 
bodies, vfith a view to the practical achievement of the social, 
economic, and scientific purposes set forth in this article 

The members of the UN administering non-self-governing ter- 
ritories agree that their policy towards these territories must be 
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based on the principle of good-neighborliness, with due regard in 
socialj economic, and connnercial matters to the interests and 
well-being of the rest of the world. 

This is a declaration of the administering powers within the 
framework of the Charter, but the United Nations has not vet^ 
established a specific system to set up the necessary structure 
to carry it out, nor have the administering powers 3 ^et granted 
such rights. 

The sole organimtional responsibility that the administering 
powers have expressly taken is to transmit regularl}?- to the 
Secretary-General statistical and other information about the 
economic, social, and educational conditions in these territories. 
Even this obligation is limited by security and constitutional 
considerations of the respective nations. The administering 
powers, therefore, have a wide latitude in conforming or not 
conforming to this obligation. 

The Supervisory Functions of the UN, With former mandates, 
possessions, and territories of ex-enemy poivers the situation is 
different. For these, the United Nations has established an 
International Trusteeship Sj^stem, and machinery to administer 
and supervise those territories w’hich will be placed under it by 
individual agreements. 

The objectives of the Trusteeship System, in accordance with 
the purposes of the United Nations, are as foIlow’s: 

1. To further international peace and security 

2. To promote the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and 
their progressive development tow’ard self-government or 
independence as may be appropriate to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and its peoples and the 
Ueely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and as may 
be provided by the terms of the trusteeship agreement 

3. To encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion, and to encourage recognition of the interdepend- 
ence of the peoples of the wmiid 

The objectives also include equal treatment for the United 
Nations and its citizens in social, economic, and commercial 
matters. 

There are two methods by which a territory may come under 
the Trusteeship System: 
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Tlie first applies to a former mandate or any other territory 
which is voluntarily placed under it. 

The second applies to territories detached from former enem3/ 
states, which may be placed under the Trusteeship System by 
peace treaties. 

The Trusteeship for each territory must be preceded by an 
agreement outlining the conditions under which the trust terri- 
tory will be administered, and designating the authority which 
Vvili exercise the administration. That authority vill be either 
one or more states, or the United Nations itself. Any alteration 
or amendment in the basic trusteeship agreement must be 
approved by both the UN and the administering authority. 

Within each trust territory, a specific area may be designated' 
as strategic. This means that a given area is considered of 
special importance to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. All functions of the UN relating to such strategic 
areas, including any change in their status, come under the 
authority of the Security Council. All other trusteeship agree- 
ments, even for those trust territories vdthin tvhicli an area has 
been designated as strategic, remain under the authority of the 
General Assembly. 

The Trusteeship System is based on a voluntary agreement of 
the administering authority to place a given territory under it. 
There is no automatic taldng over of any territory by the United 
Nations, either of former mandates or others. The United 
Nations cannot change the form .of administration without the 
express consent of The administering authority, even for terri- 
tories belonging to ex-enemy states. The UN will not alter or 
modify the original agreement without the consent of the power 
or powers which have been designated to administer them. 

The only territory wfiiich can really be considered as being 
effectively under the UN timsteeship system is one administered 
by the organisation itself. It is within the framework of this 
general concept that the Trusteeship Council is established. 

Organization of Trusteeship Council* The Tnisteesliip Coun- 
cil is the only organ of the United Nations in wliich the number 
of members is not determined in advance and may vary according 
to the number of administering powers. 

The Council is made up of permanent and non-permanent 
members. The permanent members of the Council are those 
countries which administer trust territories, and the Big Five. 
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Non^permanent members are elected by the General Assembly 
for thre^year terms. 

The members of the Trusteeship Council must be equally 
dimded between members of the UN which administer trast 
territories and those which do not. This means that if there are 
seven countries which administer trust territories, the Genera! 
Assembly can elect only four members to the Trusteesliip Council, 
because three of the Big Five — ^the United States, Russia, and 
China — are not administering trust territories for the time being. 
But as they are automatically members of the Trusteeship 
Council, the General Assembly can elect only four so as to main- 
tain equality in number betv/een administering and non-adminis- 
tering countries. 

Each member of the Council has one vote, and the decisions 
are made by a maj ority of those present and voting. The Council 
is to adopt its own rules, including the method of electing its 
President. This Council, like the Economic and Social Council, 
operates under the authority of the General Assembly. 

The powers of the Trusteeship Council are limited and rela- 
tively insignificant compared to those of the other organs of the 
UN, for it cannot make reciimmendatlons to the General Assem- 
bly or to the individual member states. With one single excep- 
tion, the powers of the Trusteeship Council do not exceed the 
functions vested in similar organs of the old League of Nations. 

The Council may consider reports submitted the adminis- 
tering authorities, accept petitions, and examine them in consulta- 
tion with that authority; it may also provide for periodic visits 
tq„.the^.-trust ..teiuitories, and take other action winch may be 
envisaged in the vaiious trusteeship agreements. The only 
improvement over the old mandate system is contained in the 
provision for,pgr|p,d.iq,AM^ but even this is qualified; the visit 
must be scheduieiTo take place at times agreed upon with the 
administering authority. 

In order to facilitate its work, the Trusteeship Council will 
formulate a questionnaire, on, the, politicab , economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of each trust terri- 
tory. On the basis of this questionnaire, the administering 
authority for each trast territory shall make an annual report 
to the G^ennraljlssembty 

Provisional Airahgements. The Trusteeship Council cannot 
use any of the limited powers vested in it until the countries 
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which are administering dependent territories have made the 
necessary agreements vdth the UN for the establishment of 
trusteeships. Furthermore, the Trusteeship Council may be 
faced vith situations in certain tenitories where the administering 
authority admits the inhabitants of these territories to its own 
citizenship. Such an admission to the citizenshhp of an adminis- 
tering country might appear as a great advantage to the natives, 
but in. reality it would simply mean the absorption of that terri- 
tory into the national framework of the administering country 
by a federation or direct amalgamation. There is the danger 
that before the agreements on trusteeship are concluded, the 
political situation of these territories may be radically altered. 
For these reasons the first Assembly of the UN in an official 
resolution drew attention to the urgency of concluding agree- 
ments of trusteeship. The Assembly stated that the delay 
in putting the system of international trusteeship into effect 
deprives the population of such territories of the opportunity 
to enjo}^ the advantages of the principles for their protection 
provided in the Charter. 

Even before the conclusion of trusteeship agreements, or before 
the Tnisteesliip Council can come into existence, all the obliga- 
tions accepted by the administering powers for the protection and 
welfare of the native population and others shall be in force. 

The Secretary-General of the UN has been requested to ask for 
the information which the administering authorities undertook to 
make available to the organization, and to present a report to the 
Genera! Assembly. This resolution of the General Assembly, 
interpreting the obligations under the Charter, establishes the 
principle that wUether an agreement has been concluded or not, 
the administering authority is already under obligation to apply 
the basic principles of the Charter in those of their territories 
which are to come under trusteeship. 

The whole concept of trusteeship is still new, and it is natural 
that countries administering dependent areas are not eager for 
outside authorities to interfere with their administration. But, 
as in the case of the Economic and Social Council, a beginning 
has been made, and the native peoples now have certain minimum 
rights. The principle of petitions to and of investigations by 
the United Nations mthin a Yery short time, bring about 
real improvements. Local administration holding almost uncon- 
trolled power is now open to scrutiny and discussion by the UN 
govemineiits, and subject to review by world opinion. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


The International Court of Justice 

In two international conferences, held at the Hague 

in 1899 and 1907, tlie Permanent Court of International Arbitra- 
tion was established. That court was in reality notliing more 
than a paneLof. arbitrators and judges, held at the disposal of 
disputing states. 

At the end of World War I, a Permanent Court of International 
Justice was established in accordance with the Covenant of the 
old League of Nations, but as an independent body. 

The United Nations agreed it was indispensable that the mem- 
ber nations have at their disposal not only organs capable of 
resohdng political and economic problems, but also machinery to 
settle legal disputes. 

The establishment of a court of justice among sovereign 
entities is an extremely complex matter, because there is no codi- 
fied body of international law. The nearest approach to law 
wliich an international court could find is international conven- 
tions, international customs, and the general principles of law 
recognized by civilized nations. ' However, conventions and 
treaties are often of a temporary and seldom of a universal 
nature; customs are debatable; and the principles of law among 
civilized nations are often subject to modification and varied 
interpretations. 

An even more important obstacle is implicit in the very sov- 
ereignty of states, which makes it difficult for them to accept in 
advance the principle that they are permanently bound by the 
decisions of a body constituted outside their ovm jurisdiction. 

Another difficult}^' is that national courts deal with individuals, 
while an international court has to make its decisions vdth regard 
to sovereign states, and there is no executive organ for enforce- 
ment of its decisions. It is the states themselves which decide 
whether they will or will not conform to that judgment. 

Finally, in all international disputes there are political ele- 
ments w'hich cannot easily be classified in any given categoiy. 

Thus an international court of justice will be able to function 
fully only when the integration of humaiiit37' is far more advanced; 
when international law has been codified; and when and if ’world 
organization has succeeded in attaining the peaceful co-e>dstence 
of its member states for a prolonged period. 
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Hew Comrt or Old Court? The United Nations has entrusted 
the setting up of the stmcture of an International Court to a 
Committee of Jurists, That Committee, comprising jurists 
from forty-five nations, met in Washington, D.C., in April 1945. 

The mandate of the Committee of Jurists was a limited one. 
They had to establish within the United Nations and on the 
basis of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, an international judicial 
organ. 

The second limitation on the mandate of the Committee' lay 
in the fact that the new juridical instrument could not be different 
from the old one, for the legal basis of relationships between 
states had not been altered since the time the first International 
Court was established. There has been no body of codified inter- 
national law, no general acceptance by all states to submit 
themselves in advance to an international court; nor did the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals provide for such an obligation. 

The Committee had to decide v^hether to transfer the whole 
court bodily into the new Organization, or to create a new court. 

Whichever choice they made, the follovfing problems arose: 

If they should transfer the old court bodily into the new 
organization, the sixteen states — either enemies or neutrals— 
which were members of the old court but not invited into the 
United Nations would automatically become parties to the 
statute of the Court, and thus be associated with the political 
functions of the United Nations. 

There were strong reasons against such a solution, as the 
United Nations could not agree to be associated with neutral 
countries until it had reached the conclusion that these neutrals 
were ready to accept ail the obligations of the Charter, and that 
their participation wmuld help in the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

Even if the neutrals were to participate only as parties to the 
statute, and not as members of the United Nations, it was felt 
that it was premature to admit them until the General Assembly 
had made a decision. 

As far as the enemy states are concerned, it was evident that 
any decision on this subject would have to wait until the Peace 
Conference. 

The second difficulty was that under the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, a great number of states had accepted the 
clause of compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. This means that 
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they have recognized the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in disputes vith other states which have accepted the same 
obligation. The Jurisdiction of the Court therefore applies to 
ail legal disputes between states Vvhich have accepted the clause 
of compulsory jurisdiction in relation to: 

1. The interpretation of a treaty 

2. Any question of international law 

3. The existence of any fact whichj if established, would con- 
stitute a breach of an international obligation 

4. The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation 

In creating an entirely new court and discontinuing the old, the 
advantage to world peace and the legal process wliich resulted 
from the acceptance by many states of this clause would have 
been lost. Therefore the solution was finally reached of building 
the new International Court of Justice on the foundations of the 
old Permanent Court of International Justice, the new court to 
be integrated into the framework of the United Nations, auto- 
matically making all members parties to the statute. 

At the same time it was also agreed that all those members of 
the United Nations, which were parties to the old court and had 
accepted the clause of compulsory jurisdiction, would auto- 
matically continue their obligation under the new court for the 
period of its validity (i.e., the number of years for which a given 
state has expressly agreed to accept this clause). 

Organization of the Court. The Court consists of fifteen 
members. In order to secure the absolute impartialit}^ of the 
Court, specific profusion is made that no two judges may be 
nationals of the same state. A judge who may be regarded as a 
national of more than one state shall be considered as a citizen 
of that country in which he ordinarily exercises civil and political 
rights. 

The qualifications for the fifteen members of the Coiiih are 
among the most stringent of those required for any high official 
of the United Nations. Their qualifications must be equal to 
the standards of appointment to the highest judicial office in 
their ovm countries, or they must be jurisconsults of recognized 
competence in international law. 

Election of Judges. The candidates are elected by both the 
Security Council and the General Assembly, in separate inde- 
pendent procedures. The most exact weighing and comparing 
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job must take place in the two principal organs of the United 
Nations. Those candidates who have obtained an absolute 
majority in both the General Assembly and the Security Council 
shall be considered elected. 

The Court as a whole must reflect the principal civilizations 
and legal S37stems of the world. 

Selection of Court members is made by the Assembly and the 
Security Council on the basis of proposals by national panels 
which are special groups of no more than four eminent jurists. 

The statute goes so far as to recommend that the various groups 
which are proposing candidates consult their highest courts of 
justice,, their learned institutions, academies, and schools of lavv 
to ascertain that the authority of the judges will be unquestioned. 

The General Assembly, upon recommendation of the Security 
Council, will regulate the participation in the election to the 
Court of states, which are parties to the statute, but not mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

Once the different national panels have made their proposals, 
the Secretary-General lists them alphabetically and submits 
them to the Assembly and the Security Council. In the election 
by the Security Council, any distinction between permanent 
and non-perrnanent members disappears. If more than one 
national of the same state obtains an absolute majority in both 
the Assembly and the Security Council, the older one of these 
shall be elected. Three separate meetings of the Council and 
the Assembly may take place in order to fill the seats of the Court. 
If after the third meeting some seats still remain unfilled, then a 
joint, conference , of six members — three appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and three by the Security Council— may be formed 
at the request of either of the two organs. 

This conference is to choose b^^ an absolute majority one name 
for each seat still vacant, and then to submit it to the Assembly 
and to the Council. If in the course of the conference a person 
is unanimously agreed upon who has not been included in the 
original list of candidates, his name may also be proposed to 
both the Assembly and the Council. If the joint conference feels 
that it cannot be successful, then the members of the Court who 
have already' been elected shall fill the vacant seats by selection 
from among those candidates who have obtained votes, either 
in the Assembly or in the Council. 

The members of the Court are elected for nine 3 mars, and may 
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be re-elected. In order that the organization shall not nnd itself 
with a completely new set of judges after these nine years^ it has 
provided that the terms of five judges elected at the first Assembly 
shall expire at the end of three years; and the terms of five more 
at the end of six years. 

Immediately after the election took place in London, the 
Secretary-General drew lots which determined the Judges whose 
terms shall expire after three and six years. The members of 
the Court continue to discharge their duties until their places 
have been filled and the}?*., complete the cases they may have 
begun. 

Once in office, the judges must abstain from any other profes- 
sional occupation. They must Hot be agents, counsels, or parties 
in any case, and they may not exercise any administrative or 
political functions. At the slightest doubt, a decision of the 
Court is required. In order to secure the fullest independence 
for the judges, once they have been elected neither the General 
Assembly nor the Security Council has any jurisdiction over them. 
The Court alone has power to dismiss them, and in order to do 
so there must be unaniroity among the other judges. Of course, 
when engaged in the business of the Court, the judges enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunities. Before a member of the 
Court takes up his duties in the supreme tribunal of the world, he 
must make a solemn declaration in open court that he will exercise 
his pov/ers impartially and conscientiously. The President and 
Vice-President of the Court are elected for three year terms and 
may be re-elected. The annual salary of a judge is $21,000. 
The President receives a special supplementary allowance. 

The general administrative functions of the Court are fulfilled 
by a Registrar w^ho is elected by the Court, and whose salary is 
fixed by the General Assembly upon the Courtis proposal. The 
General Assembly also fixes the proffisions governing the retire- 
ment of Judges and of the Registrar. The United Nations bear 
the expenses of the Court in accordance vdth the decisions of the 
General Assembly. 

The seat of the Court is The Hague, Holland. The Court has 
the right to sit elsewhere whenever it is deemed desirable. 

The Court is permanently in session except for judicial vaca- 
tions, and a detailed procedure is provided so that, in principle, 
the Court always sits in full complement. The minimum 
quorum is nine. 
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As in corresponding national courts, the International Court 
of Justice may form chambers for dealing with particular cate- 
gories of cases, and the judgments rendered by these chambers 
are considered as having been rendered by the Court. 

The Court frames its ovm rules of procedure, and may have 
assessors whose advice and co-operation the Judges may need, 
to sit vdth the Court or vnth any of the Chambers but hamng 
no voting power. 

ITiien a dispute comes before the Court, Judges of the nation- 
ality of each of the parties retain their right to sit on the case. 
If one of the Judges is of the same nationality as one of the 
parties before the Court, then the other party has the right to 
choose a Judge of its ovm nationality. If there is no Judge of 
the nationality of any party before the Court, the parties have the 
right to appoint Judges of their nationality for the case. 

Competence of the Court. Only states may appear before the 
Court; any private society, group, or indmdual citizen may not 
be a party to a case before the Court. 

Public international organizations — that is, any international 
inter-governmental agencies such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and others — may volunteer or may be called upon 
by the Court to furnish it with im^ormation regarding cases before 
it. 

The Security Council determines the conditions under which 
the Court shall be open to states which are not parties to the 
statute. These states are assured of complete equality of treat- 
ment with the member states of the United Nations, which are 
automatically parties to the statute. 

The jurisdiction of the Court is threefold. First, it comprises 
all the cases Vvhich parties voluntarily refer to it; second, it 
comprises all matters provided for in the Charter of the United 
Nations and international treaties or conventions; and third, 
it is compulsory for all states which have made a special declara- 
tion to the effect that they accept such jurisdiction either uncon- 
ditionally, or with regard to certain states, or for a certain time. 
These declarations shall be considered as acceptances of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice 
in accordance "with their terms and for the period of their stated 
validity. The Secretary-General of the United Nations will 
make copies of these declarations available to the parties to the 
statute and to the Registrar of the Court. 
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As soon as all the states of the world, large and small — and 
particularly the United States and Russia — have made the dec- 
laration that they accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court, the world will be mowing toward a more orderly settlement 
of its affairs. 

The power to decide whether the Court has jurisdiction over 
any given case is vested in the Court itself. 

All references to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
(old court) contained in treaties and conventions still in force 
between the members of the United Nations vill now be con- 
sidered as references to the International Court of Justice. 

An important question is what laws the Court shall apply, 
especially in view of the relatively limited body of international 
law. As prowded in the statute, the Court shall apply interna- 
tional conventions, international custom, the general principles 
of law recognized by civilized nations, judicial decisions, and the 
teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various 
nations — the last-mentioned being a subsidiary means for the 
establishment of rules of law. However, if the parties agree to it, 
the Court shall have the right to decide a case in ^'eqiiit}^ and 
justice.^^ The greatest hope for the establishment of a body of 
international law lies in the right of the Assembly to recommend 
to the member nations the codification of international law. 

Enforcement of Court Judgments. The International Court 
of Justice is the principal judicial organ of the United Nations, 
and all members agree to comply vith its decisions in any case 
to which they are a party. If a member of the United Nations 
wliich has agreed to be a party to the Court on a given conflict 
refuses to perform the obligations of a judgment rendered by it, 
the other party may have recourse to the Securit}^ Council, Avhich 
may make recommendations or decide upon measures in order to 
give effect to the judgment. This is an important provision, 
for it creates for the first time an enforcement procedure for the 
application of the decisions of an international court of justice. 
It is true that this enforcement procedure is still limited to those 
cases where a state has accepted the jurisdiction of the Court and 
even then must await favorable action by the Security Council. 
But the fact remains that a new legal concept for juridical pro- 
cedure in the international field has been established. 

While the members of the United Nations are automatically 
parties to the Court— which means they may use its services for 
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any dispute — ihBV iievertiieless reserve their right to entrust the 
solution of their differences to other tribunals. 

Procedure, A case is brought before the Court either by the 
notiScation of a special agreement between states or by a written 
application to the Eegistrar. The parties to the case must be 
named and the subject of the dispute must be stated in this 
document. The application is then communicated by the Regis- 
trar to all Goncerned; to any other states entitled to appear before 
the Court, and through the Secretary-General to the members 
ox the United Nations. 

The Court has the power to take any provisional measures to 
insure the preservation of the respective rights of either party. 
The parties and the Security Council Vvill be given notice of the 
proposed measures^ pending the final decision of the Court. 

Parties before the Court will be represented by agents, and 
may have the assistance of counsel or advocates. ' Independent 
exercise of their duties is guaranteed to the agents, counsel, and 
advocates through the privileges and immunities granted them. 
The Court must apply directly to the governments of the states 
concerned Vvheii notice is to be served to persons other than the 
agents, counsel, or advocates, or v/hen on-the-spot evidence must 
be- procured. 

If the President is unable to preside, his place will be taken by 
the Vice-President or the Senior Judge, in that order. 

The public is to be admitted to all hearings, unless otherwise 
decided by the Court, or unless the parties to the case demand 
that the public be barred. 

The failure of one of the parties to appear before the Court 
or to defend its case may result in the other party A calling upon 
the Court for a decision in favor of its claim. Before granting 
this demand the Court must satisfy itself both that it has jurisdic- 
tion under the statute and that the claim is weU founded in fact 
and law. 

When the Court withdraw-s to consider the judgment, its 
deliberations are secret. A decision by the majority of the 
Judges present is required on all questions. In case of a tie, the 
President or the Judge acting in his stead vdelds the deciding 
vote. When there is a lack of unanimity among the Judges, a 
dissenting opinion may be written by any Judge. 

The judgment must be read in open court. It has binding 
force only between the parties, and with regard to the particular 
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case under consideration. If the meaning or scope of the judg- 
ment is in doubtj any party may request the Court to define it. 

The Court’s Judgment is final and ^\ithoiit appeal, except in the 
event of the discovery, after a decision has been given, of a fact 
that has vital bearing upon the case. It must be established, 
however, that ignorance of this fact by both the Court and the 
party claiming revision was not due to negligence. The request 
for revision may be made not later than six months after the 
discovery of the new fact, and no application vill be accepted 
later than ten years after the date the decision was given. 

The Court vdll decide as to the validity of a request by any 
state seeking permission to intervene in a case deemed by it as 
afi’ecting its legal interests. 

When the Court’s interpretation of a convention is in question, 
states which are parties to the convention, but not parties to the 
case, will be notified by the Registrar and will have the right to 
appear before the Court. If any state should take advantage of 
tMs provision, the judgment of the Court is equalty binding upon 
it. Unless otherwise decided by the Court, each party shall bear 
its own costs. 

Advisory Opinions, One of the most important functions 
of the International Court of Justice is to furnish ad^dsory 
opinions to the General Assembly and the Security Council, 
upon request. 

The General Assembty may authorize other organs of the 
United Nations as well as the specialized agencies to consult the 
Court. In such a case, however, the Court is to confine its 
ad^dsory opinions to legal questions arising witliin the scope 
of their activities. This is a departure from the statute of the 
old court. However limited its field of application under the 
Charter, this new^ provision is a step forward. The competence 
of the Court is thereby broadened. 

When the advisory opinion of the Court is sought, a written 
request must be addressed to the Court, stating the nature of the 
question and providing all documents that may help in clarifying 
the case. Ail states v’-hich have the right to appear before the 
Court will be informed immediately by the Registrar that an 
adtysory opinion has been requested. 

States entitled to appear before the Court, as well as inter- 
national organizations likely to be able to fuimish information 
on the question, will be notified by the Registrar that, vdthin a 
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time limit to be fixed by the President^ statements may be 
submitted. 

Finally, opinions wiU be rendered in open court after notifica- 
tion of the Secretary-General and the states and international 
organizations immediately concerned. 

Amendments to the Statute. The procedure of amending 
the statute folloms the same lines as that applied to amending 
the Charter itself. The only limitation resides in the power 
of the General Assembly which, upon recommendation of the 
Security Council,, regulate the participation of those states 
whichj although parties to the statute of the Court, are not 
members of the United Nations. 














CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Secretariat 


Almost every week new people arrive at UX head- 

quarters from various parts of tlie v/ciid* They include former 
ambassadors, famous professors and scientists, specialists in 
economics and health problems, newspapermen, translators, stat- 
isticians, researchers, administrators, and secretaries. They 
have all been selected from a vast number of applicants to vcork 
in the International Secretariat of the United Nations. 

They are the first true international citizens. Their time, 
their energies, their allegiance belong to the United Nations. 
They may receive no orders or instructions from their own 
governments. Before beginning their service the}" must take an 
oath of allegiance to the United Nations, and from that 
moment on they are part of a st’stem which, it is hoped, will 
one day become the most highly qualified cml sendee in the 
world. 

The oath of aUegiance reads: 

solemnly swear (undertake, afiirm, promise) to exercise in all 
loyalty, discretion, and conscience the functions entrusted to me 
as a member of the international service of the United Nations, 
to discharge those functions and regulate my conduct with the 
interests of the United Nations only in view, and not to seek 
or accept instructions in regard to the performance of my 
duties from any Government or other authority external to the 
Organization.^^ 

The Secretariat is the organ upon which the success of the UN 
■will depend to a considerable degree. While the delegates 
to the General Assembly and the other organs of the UN come 
and go according to the sMftiiig fortunes of their governments, 
the Secretariat remains permanently at work. The delegates to 
the other organs are bound to their countries by national loyal- 
ties; it is the Secretariat alone, vdth its statutory impartiality 
toward the various countries, which is in a position to create the 
atmosphere of international confidence -without which the United 
Nations cannot succeed. 

The Secretariat serves as the permanent liaison between the 
different branches of the UN and between the specialized agencies 
v/ithin the organisation itself. It prepares every session of the 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship 

S7 
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Council One of its minor functions is to hold the ke}" to ever}? 
safe in which international treaties are registered. 

To secure the most highly qualified people for the jobs, the 
first step was to elect a competent Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General The Secretary-General has the 
broadest international powers ever conferred upon a single 
person. He is the authorized representative of the Vvhoie 
United Nations and the main liaison betw^een all existing inter- 
national agencies. 

Election. The Secretary-General is appointed by the General 
Assembly upon recommendation of the Security CouiiciL Once 
he has been approved by the majority of members of the Security 
Council — including all of the Big Five — his candidacy is proposed 
to the General Assembly for final election. His nomination and 
appointment should be discussed at private meetings. The vote 
on his appointment must be made by secret ballot. 

The Secretary-General is appointed for a term of five years, 
and receives an annual tax-free salary of $20,000, vdth an addi- 
tional $20,000 for representation costs. The United Nations also 
maintains Ms official residence. His appointment may be 
renewed at the end of the five-year period. 

When he retires from office no member state shall offer him— 
at least not immediately— a governmental position in W'Mch any 
of the confidential information he might have gathered dming Ms 
service would embarrass other members of the UN, 

The Functions of the Secretary-General The Secretary- 
General has so many different duties and is entrusted -with so 
many responsibilities, practically all of them vital, that he is 
bound to play an increasingly important role in every inter- 
national activity. He is the Secretary-General not of one 
organization but of several — of the Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, and the TrusteesMp 
Council In Ms hands the general and admimstrative functions 
of the whole Secretariat are concentrated. He makes all appoint- 
ments witMn the United Nations in his own right. Hov'ever, he 
does not make them without consulting the various govern- 
ments, especially when he appoints Mgher personnel, since he 
cannot be expected to know the most competent candidates 
all over the "world. But he makes the decision, and he has 
the responsibility for the Mghest efficiency and teamwork in the 
Secretariat, 
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The financial assets of the United Nations, as well as the 
preparation of budgets, extension or curtailment of sermces, 
budgetary arrangements \wltii different specialised agencies, 
and collection of contributions from member states — all are in 
the hands of the Secretary-General. 

All communications '^within the UN or any of its organs are 
channeled through the Secretaiy-General. lie is responsible 
for the preparation of the work to be taken up at the various 
sessions and for the execution of the decisions adopted at those 
meetings. And every year he presents a report to the General 
Assembly. In tliis report he describes the work of the United 
Nations and takes stock of important international develop- 
ments— political, economic, social, and others. 

The Secretaiy-General — Guardian of World Peace, But the 
most important function of the Secretary-General is his right to 
bring to the attention of the Security Council any matter that 
may threaten the maintenance of international peace and security. 
The Secretary-General is therefore equal in this respect to any 
government of the UN or to the General Assembly as a whole. 
Through these functions he becomes the custodian of inter- 
national peace and security. Whenever or wherever political, 
economic, or territorial difficulties appear which may threaten 
world peace, it is his right and duty to put the UN machinery in 
motion. There is as yet no precise interpretation of these powers 
of the Secretary-General. In the concept of the Charter he is 
meant to be not only an element of vigilance but also one of 
inspiration to the United Nations as a whole. That is why he 
also has the right to put on the agenda of the Assembly any item 
he mav consider to be important and to fall vfithin the scope 
of the UN. 

These wide powers concentrated in the hands of a single 
individual are the result of twenty-five years^ experience. In 
the League of Nations it was often felt that, outside of the 
national governments and temporary delegations, there should 
be one element of cohesion — an element completely taken out 
of the field of day-by-day conflicts and frictions among the 
governments. One element was needed to serve as a confidential 
mediator and advisor among the various member states, and 
this element must be the cMef officer of the international 
organization. 

The absence of such an element in the crisis of the ’30^s and 
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the resulting weakness in the whole eollective security macliineiu" 
were not forgotten hy the framers of the new organization. 
That is why the Secretary-General of the UN was made not only 
its chief administrative officer but one of its chief political factors 
as v/elL 

Departments of the Secretariat. The Secretariat is divided 
into eight main departments. All of them work under the 
authority of the Secretaiy-General, whose office co-ordinates 
their activities. The Secretarr^-GeneraFs office also deals with 
problems of protocol and it receives and handles the innumerable 
communications which come in from all over the world. 

The Functions of the Departments, Each department is 
under the direction of an Assistant Secretary-General who in 
turn is assisted by one or more top-ranking directors. Each 
department is subdivided, each division headed by a director. 

There are specific responsibilities for each department. Be- 
cause of the interrelation of the various international problems 
with which they are dealing, the departments must be ready to 
serve in whatever situation their services are required. In 
order to obtain maximum efficienc}^ and to avoid undesirable 
rivalry between departments or the duplication of effort, com- 
plete co-operation must exist between the various services. 

The General Assembly needs all the services of the Secretariat 
and the fullest co-operation of each of the eight departments. 
The Security Council needs the Services of the Department of 
Security Council Affairs; besides, it may have recourse to the 
Department of Economic Affairs, the Legal Department, and 
the Department of Trusteeship. 

This is how the eight departments are organized : 

1) The Department of Security Council xkffairs is mainly the 
servant of the Security Council, and helps it in the fulfilment 
of its functions. This department must be composed of people 
who can be of particular help to the Council not only in its 
peace-maintaining functions but also in its military and enforce- 
ment measures. It also serves the General Assembly whenever 
that body takes up matters relating to the maintenance of 
peace and secuiity. . ’ 

While the Security Council has only one main servant, the 
Economic and Social Council has two — the Department of 
Economic Affairs and the Department of Social ikffairs, and can 
appeal as often as necessary to other departments. 
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2) The Department of Economic Affairs deals mainly with 
the following questions: economic, fiscal, transport and com- 
munications, statistics, full employment, standards of living, 
international trade, industrial development, and food. This 
department serves the Economic and Social Council as well as 
the various committees and commissions which deal with 
economic problems. It also handles for the Secretariat the 
co-ordinating of all international agencies which come within 
the field of economic affairs. Whenever an international 
conference takes place — for example, of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, International Labor Office — this department 
participates in it and fulhils the functions of a harmonizing center 
as provided for in the Charter. 

The statistical division of the Department of Economic Affairs 
is being organized to serve as the main clearing house for statis- 
tical data received from every major international organization. 

3) The Department of Social Affairs deals mainly with the fol- 
lowing: health, control of narcotic drugs, various aspects of social 
welfare, refugees and displaced persons, cultural matters, and 
human rights. This department works with the special com- 
missions established by the Economic and Social Council, and has 
a central research division which co-ordinates the material 
relating to all the above-mentioned fields. 

The Social Affairs Department works in close co-operation 
with the international agencies in the fields of social affairs: 
it deals direct^ mth the United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and on specific social problems with 
the International Labor Office, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and others. 

4) The Department of Trusteeship deals with all problems 
related to trusteeship and dependent territories. This depart- 
ment prepares ail research and documentation concerning the 
colonial and mandated areas. 

5) The Legal Department advises the Secretariat and all other 
organs on legal and constitutional matters. The Legal Depart- 
ment is the general counsel of the Secretariat and the other 
organs. It advises them especially on the drafting of legal 
agreements, rules of procedure, and constitutional matters. 
This department also deals with questions concerning immunities 
and privileges. 
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6) The Conference and General Services Department is in 
charge of making arrangements for the various meetings and 
staffing conferences. Among other things,, this entails providing- 
translators, recorders, guards; and the publication of the official 
journal. This department also deals vvith private organizations 
and handles the official communications to governments. In its 
hands also are the library noth its research and reference facilities, 
supervision of language services, the registry, purchase of equip- 
ment, transportation, supplies, mail, and messenger services, 

7) The main task of the Office of Public Information is to inform 
the public of the world about everything done by the organization. 
It handles the press, pubhcations, broadcasting, films, graphic 
exliibitions, public liaison, and reference material. 

This department is in a delicate position. It must be abso- 
lutely^ objective. It has no right to editorialize and propagandize 
and it may not take sides on the various controversial issues. 
It has no right to say wliich government is right and which 
wrong before the Assembly, Security Council or the other organs 
of the UN. Its role is one of creating an informed understand- 
ing of the work and purposes of the UN among the peoples of 
the world. It is of primary importance for the department to 
work with and rely upon the co-operation of the established 
governmental and non-governmental information agencies. 

In order to cover the various regions, the Department of Public 
Imorrnation is opening branch offices all over the world. The 
UN governments realize that vdthout the backing of public 
opinion they can never hope to create that moral support and 
understanding which is indispensable to the United Nations. 

8) The Department of Administrative and Financial Services 
plans the entire organization of the Secretariat and aids in the 
development of the whole internal organization. 

Tliis department is subdivided into three offices: 

1, The Budget Office assists the Secretary-General in the 
preparation and administration of the central budget. It 
contributes to the development of the internal organizational 
arrangements of the Secretariat. This office must approve 
every single item of expenditure of every department. 

2. The Personnel Office is responsible for all problems per- 
taining to personnel. It recimits staff members, establishes the 
scale of salaries, and maintains liaison with the International 
Civil Serffice Commission. 
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3. The Comptroller's OfEce supervises the soundness of the 
financial system, the proper handling of the funds of the United 
Nations, and maintains financial liaison vdth national authorities. 
This office is in charge of the administration, the retirement or 
proffident funds, employee compensation funds, and related 
matters. 

Selection of Candidates for the Secretariat. Any citizen of 
the United Nations- — of either sex, and of any legal age up to 
sixty— is eligible for all posts in the Secretariat. The Secretariat 
tries to find candidates from as many nations as possible in order 
to secure an organization of a truly international clairacter. 

If important positions are open, the Secretariat is obliged to 
give the widest publicity regarding these openings to all of the 
United Nations. All appointments are made on a competitive 
basis. 

The regulations for an appointment require high standards of 
character, ability, technical capacity, and a strong vsense of 
duty, discretion, and relia^bility. Appointments for the higher 
offices in the Secretariat must be made by the Assistant Secre- 
tary-General in charge of the department, with the approval 
of the Secretary-General. For appointments to other functions, 
the Secretariat will establish written or oral examinations, but 
since the Secretariat is dealing with entirely new problems, the 
methods of examination will be very flexible at first. Examina- 
tions will be particularly informal for those candidates who, 
owing to war service, may not have the desired academic qualifi- 
cations. In this case an interview and an analysis of personal 
records mil be considered as a satisfactory qualifying test. 

In principle, any candidate for a position in the UN should 
apply to the Personnel Department of the Secretariat for an 
application blank. On this blank he is asked detailed questions 
about the date and place of his birth, nationality at time of 
birth and at present, about Ills family situation, whether he has 
ever had a nervous breakdown, whether he has ever been dis- 
charged or forced to resign from any post, whether relatives by 
blood or marriage are already employed by the UA", his knowledge 
of languages, typing and shorthand speed, his previous positions, 
whether he is willing to travel, kind of work preferred, and similar 
questions. Each candidate is asked to indicate as references 
three persons who are not related to Mm by blood or marriage. 

Each of these applications is then investigated by the Personnel 
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Department, checked against the requirements of the various 
branches of the Secretariat or other committees, and the final 
decision is reached. 

However, there are two other methods of being admitted to 
the Secretariat: one is in case a high official of the Secretariat 
should ask for a specific individual because of direct knowledge 
of the qualifications of that candidate; the other is by recom- 
mendation, whether from oneh national government or from 
outstanding private organizations whxich have been rvorking 
in the field of international affairs, or from interallied official 
agencies. 

Ever}’ candidate who is accepted mil be appointed either 
for temporary or for permanent service. The Secretary-General 
may designate a probation period for those appointed to perma- 
nent posts in the Secretariat; during this time there will be 
training facilities to initiate the candidate in liis new duties. 
Whenever necessary, the candidate will have to submit to 
examinations at the end of this probationary period. 

Ail contracts are subject to review every five years, but an 
employee ma}’ not be dismissed unless there is a curtailment of 
the seiwfice in which he has been working. National representa- 
tion in the Secretariat must be adequately distributed over wide 
geographic areas, and the employees have been expressly guaran- 
teed against dismissal in favor of bringing in some nationals of 
other countries. 

The interests of the personnel are protected by their right 
to paid sick leave, maternity leave, annual local leave, and, for 
those who come from other countries, home leave. 

In case of the termination of an appointment, the employee 
is to receive three months^ notice and corresponding indemnity. 
A certificate stating nature of duties and length and quality of 
service vill be given to any employee on leaving the services 
of the UN. 

In case of accident or sickness, reasonable compensation is 
foreseen for the employees, and a retirement fund is made up 
of deductions from salaries and of contributions from the UN. 

Transportation costs to and from the assigned place of work 
of a permanent employee and Ms family will be paid by the 
United Nations. 

All members of the staff enjoy immunities and privileges 
required for the effective exercise of their functions, forestalling 
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any pressure by individual governments. The staff is repre- 
sented in discussions of problems relating to appointments and 
also has the right of appeal in contract and termination cases. 

Disciplinary Measures. In order to secure the highest 
efficiency for a Secretariat which is entrusted with such delicate 
tasks among so many governments, the Secretary-General and 
his authorized deputies have been given wide powers in applying 
disciplinary measures. In order of severity^ these measures 
shall include: oral warning, written reprimand, and censure; 
transfer to an inferior post; suspension with or without pay; 
and discharge or summary dismissal. A member of the staff 
Vvdiose work has been unsatisfactory may be discharged, but the 
employee will be given an opportunity to state his case in writing. 
The most severe measure the Secretary-General or his deputy 
may take is summary dismissal in case of serious misconduct. 
When an employee is charged with serious misconduct and the 
Secretary-General feels that his continuance in office might preju- 
dice the interests of the whole service, he can be suspended 
immediately, pending the results of an investigation. The 
suspension is not prejudicial to the rights of the staff member, if 
investigation should prove his innocence. 

Salaries. The Charter and the resolutions of the Assembly 
provide for a very highly ciualified staff, top salaries are suffi- 
ciently attractive to make it possible for highly competent people 
to leave their normal occupation or profession to join the 
Secretariat. 

The folloving salaiy scale was established: Assistant Secre- 
taries-General will receive $13,500 per year, plus $7,000 to $11,500 
representation costs, top-ranking directors $11,000, and from 
$3,000 to $6,000 representation costs. The Assembly left the 
salaries for other categories of employees to the Secretary- 
General and the different serffices, with ceiling slightly under 
the Mghest salary ($11,000) fixed by the Assembly. 

The Secretary-General and the serffices established the follow- 
ing scale: Director of a Dhdsion, $6,000 to $10,700, and no 
representation costs; Political and Adininistrative Affairs officers, 
from $6,000 to $10,700; Economic Affairs officers, from $4,500 
to $9,700; economists, statisticians, archivists, social affairs and 
public information officers, from $4,500 to $9,700: secretaries, 
from $2,000 to $3,700. 

All salaries of the UN personnel are tax-exempt. Revisions 
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upwards have already been made; and further adjustments are 
in process, 

Co -“Operation wi'di Other Civil Services, As the Secretariat of 
United Nations serwiees ail the fifty-one nations, plans were made 
for close co-operation vdth the ci^dl servdces of all countries, 
in order to secure the exchange of inforniatioii on administrative 
ex^perience, co-operation of personnel, and other problems. 

One of the plans provides for members of the Secretariat 
to be loaned to different national governments for a short term. 
Often a goveniiiient departmoiit or embassy is asked to loan one 
of its specialists to a certain section of the UN for short periods. 
When tins idea of exchange is in full operation both ways, it 
may contribute considerabko to a closer understanding among 
the officials of the various countries and those of the United 
Nations. 

Profusions have been made to assure the closest co-operation 
between the International Secretariat and the various specialized 
agencies such as the 'World Bank, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Labor Office, and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientihc and Cultural Organization. 

The number of members of the staff of the UN Secretariat is 
2,500 and, together with the other inter-governmental agencies, 
the emerging international civil service may soon exceed 10,000. 
The working experience and administrative regulations of tliis 
new civil service may later be used by the member states as a 
model for their own services in the fields related to international 
activities. 



Conclusion 

THE AFTERMATH of war is never beautiful. The pres- 

ent post-war period is harder to bear than that which followed 
the first World W^ar. For the destruction and the losses in 
human lives are more terrible; famine has come to stay in many 
parts of the world; the seeds of suspicion among countries and 
hatred among men that were planted in the interwYar period^ 
have gi*ow. 

This is the world in which the young United Uations — the idea 
of w’'hich vras born during and because of the war — had to make 
its first groping steps. 

It is too early in history’' to pass final judgment on the United 
Nations just as it is too early to say whether our civilization will 
survive or go under in atomic destruction. 

From the day the United Nations came into being it was 
constantly faced with emergencies resulting from events that had 
happened before it w^as created. Instead of being able to under- 
take the gigantic task of building a peaceful world, in the atmos- 
phere of calm and confidence indispensable to long-range planning, 
the United Nations inherited all the conflicting problems which 
Victory did not solve. Cordell FIull, as early as 1943, counted 
thirty areas of conflict, and this already considerable number has 
since increased. If we add to these all the ideological and eco- 
nomic conflicts, and the unavoidable clashes of temperament 
between peoples w^hose nerves have been strained by long years 
of war, we get a clearer image of the complex situation faced by 
the United Nations. 

The only instrument the United Nations has at its disposal to 
cope wdth such a tragic situation is the Charter. The Charter, 
as w'e have seen, is at the same time a masterpiece of political 
thinking and a most complex constitutional machineiy. 

In the final analysis, the Charter refers the solution of every 
economic, social, human rights, and educational problem back 
to the indimdual national state for approval, in the same way 
as it refers action on security matters back to the Big Five for 
approval And yet neither the individual state nor any of the 
Big Five is the final arbiter of the United Nations; for all the 
member states are bound by its principles and X->urposes, which 
are; the maintenance of international peace and security; the 
weU-being of humanity; respect for human rights: and funda- 
mental freedoms for all 

Up to now many governments — and, for that matter, their 
peoples, too— ha%m not yet realized the Ml impact of the docii- 
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ment they have signed and ratified and of the . organisation of 
which they have become members. No government has even 
begun to look carefull}^ at its owii constitutional and goverm 
mental practices to see whether they conform to the principles 
of the Charter which it has solemnly pledged itself to uphold. 

To many governments the whole United Nations is still some- 
thing outside of their own lives. It is still an ideal on a pedestal, 
which they regard vith admiration but which remains um’elated 
to the everyday problems of each countr3/. 

Yet slowdy the General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, and their various Commissions 
are beginning to attract the attention of the governments and 
the peoples of the United Nations. Aheady each session of the 
organs of the United Nations has become a major international 
poKtical event. 

Whether one likes it or not, the fact remains that the United 
Nations is in existence, and that all the problems of our time are 
brought before it. No one can stop even the smallest countries 
from making their voices heard. No one can bar public opinion 
from discussing and commenting upon these issues. The United 
Nations has become, within a few- short months, the most public 
of governmental institutions. Its very international character 
makes it impossible for it to keep its activities secret, or to isolate 
itself from any contact with wmid public opinion. 

Isolated issues which are being brought before the United 
Nations are slowiy fitting themselves into the over-all global 
picture in which interrelations become more apparent. It 
becomes clearer that security and economic well-being, individual 
freedom and high educational standards are part of one and the 
same pattern; it becomes clearer that no country will be able 
to cheat the United Nations for any length of time — i.e., try to 
get out of it a-H the advantages without making any sacrifices to it. 

The United Nations is not a static organization whose sole 
duty it is to maintain territorial possessions, strategic areas, 
colonies or mandates, spheres of influence, or economic empires. 
The United Nations can function at its best only when the 
principles of justice and equality among all are applied in a 
constant process of peaceful adjustment. 

Can this be accomplished? The peoples of the w^orld and 
every citizen of the United Nations will give the answer. Each 
of them has his hands on the wheel of progress; each of them can 
make it turn back to the Dark Ages or forward to a glorious 
future. The only thing no one can do is to make it stand still. 
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Charter of the United Nations 

WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS DETER- 
MINED 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war^ 
which twice in our life-time has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind; and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, and 

to establish conditions under wdiich justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 

AND FOR THESE ENDS 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution 
of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement of ail peoples, 

HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS TO 
ACCOAIPLISH THESE AIAIS, 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representa- 
tives assembled in the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and due form, have agreed 
to the present Charter of the United Nations and do hereby 
establish an international organization to be known, as the 
United Nations* 
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CHAPTER I 

PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 

Article 1 — The Parposes of the 
L^nited Nations are: 

1. To maintain international 
peace and security, and to that end: 
to take effective coiiee.tive measures 
for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression 
or^ "other breaches of the peace, 
and to bring about by peaceful 
means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and inter- 
national law, adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes or 
situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace 

2. To develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of ^peoples, and 
to take other appropriate measures 
to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international co- 
operation in sohnng international 
problems of an economic, social, 
cultural, or humanitarian character, 
and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and phr 
fundamental freedoms for all vnth- 
out distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion; and 

4. To be center for harmonizing 
the actions of nations in the attain- 
ment of these common ends. 

Article 2 — The Organization and its 
Members, in pursuit of the Pur- 
poses stated ill Article 1, shall act 
in accordance with the following 
Principles, 

1. The Organization is based on 
the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all its Members. 

2. All Ivlembers, in order to ensure 
to all of them the rights and benefits 
resulting from membership, shall 
fulfil in good faith the obligations 
assumed by them in accordance 
mth the present Charter. 

3. All iMembers shall settle their 
intemational disputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that inter- 
national peace and security, and 
justice, are not endangered. 


4. Ail Members shah refrain in 
their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the 
Purposes of the United Nations. 

5 . All Members shall give the 
United Nations everv assistance in 
any action it takes in accordance 
with the present Charter, and shall 
refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United 
Nations is taking preventive or 
enforcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure 
that states which are not Members 
of the United Nations act in accord- 
ance with these Principles so far as 
may be necessarj^ for the mainte- 
nance of internationai peace and 
security. 

7. Nothing contained in the pres- 
ent Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in 
matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state or shall require the Members 
to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present Charter; but this 
principle shall not prejudice the 
application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER n 
MEMBERSHIP 

Article 3 — The original Members of 
the United Nations shaU be the 
states which, having participated in 
the United Nations Conference on 
Internationai Organization at San 
Francisco, or having previously 
signed the Declaration by United 
Nations of January 1, 1942, sign 
the present Charter and ratify it in 
accordance with Article 110. 

Article 4—1. Membership in the 
United Nations is open to aU other 
peace-lo^dng states which accept the 
obligations contained in the present 
Charter and, in the judgment of the 
Organization, are able and wi l li n g to 
carry out these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such 
state to membership in the United 
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Nations will be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security 
Council. 

Article 5 — A Member of the United 
Nations against which preventive or 
enforcement action has been taken 
by the Security Council may be sus- 
pended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership 
by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security 
Council. The exercise of these 
rights and privileges may be restored 
by the Security Council. 

Article 6 — A Member of the United 
Nations vUich has persistently vio- 
lated the Principles contained in the 
present Charter may be expelled 
from the Organization by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommen- 
dation of the Security Council. 

CHAPTER m 
ORGANS 

Article 7 — 1. There are established 
as the principal organs of the United 
Nations: a General Assembl}^, a 
Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, a Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, an International Court of 
Justice, and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may 
be found necessary may be estab- 
lished in accordance with the present 
Charter. 

Article 8 — The United Nations shall 
place no restrictions on the eligi- 
bility of men and women to partici- 
pate in any capacity and under 
conditions of equality in its principal 
and subsidiary organs. 

CHAPTER rV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Com'posiiion 

Article 9 — 1. The General Assembl 3 r 
shall consist of^all the Members of 
the United Nations. 

2. Each Member shall have not 
more than ffve representatives in the 
General Assembly. 


Functiom aiid Powers 
Article 10 — The General Assembly 
may discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the 
present Charter or relating to the 
powers and functions of an}' organs 
provided for in the present Charter, 
and, except as provided in Article 12, 
may make recommendations to the 
Members of the United Nations or 
to the Security Council or to both 
on any such questions or matters. 
Article 11 — 1, The General Assem- 
bly may consider the general prin- 
ciples of cooperation in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and "the 
regulation of armaments, and may 
make recommendations with regard 
to such principles to the Members 
or to the Security Council or to both. 

^ 2. The General ^ Assembly may 
discuss any questions relating to 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it 
by any Member of the United 
Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a state -which is not a Member 
of the United Nations in accordance 
■^^'ith Article 35, paragraph 2, and, 
except as provided in Article 12, 
may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the 
state or states concerned or to the 
Security Council or to both. Any 
such question on which action is 
necessary shall be referred to the 
Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after 
discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call 
the attention of the Seciu'it}^ Council 
to situations which are likely to 
endanger mtemational peace and 
security. 

4. The powers of the General 
Assembly set forth in this Article 
shall not limit the general scope of 
Article 10. 

Article 12 — L While the Security 
Council is exercising in respect of 
any dispute or situation the func- 
tions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly sbnll 
not make any recommendation with 
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regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so 
requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with 
the consent of the Security Council, 
shall notify the General Assembly at 
each session of any matters relative 
to the maintenance of international 
peace and security which are being 
dealt with by the Security Council 
and shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the Members of the 
United Nations if the General 
Assembly is not in session, imme- 
diately the Security Council ceases 
to deal with such matters. 

Article 13 — 1. The General Assem- 
bly shall initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of: 

a. promoting international co- 
operation in the political field and 
encouraging the progressive de- 
velopment of international law 
and its codification; 

b. promoting international co- 
operation in the economic, social, 
cultural, educational, and health 
fields, and assisting in the realiza- 
tion of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, 
functions, and powers of the General 
Assembly with respect to matters 
mentioned in paragraph 1(b) above 
are set forth in Chapters IX and X. 
Article 14 — Subject to the provisions 
of Article 12, the General Assembly 
may recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situa- 
tion, regardless of origin, which it 
deems likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations result- 
ing from a violation of the provisions 
of the present Charter setting forth 
the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations. 

Article 15—1, The General Assem- 
bly shall_ receive and consider annual 
and special reports from the Security 
Council; these reports shall include 
an account of the measures that the 
Security Council has decided upon 


or taken to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall 
receive and consider reports from 
the other organs of the United 
Nations. 

Article 16 — The General Assembly 
shall perform such functions with 
respect to the international trustee- 
ship system as are assigned to it 
under Chapters XII and XIII, 
including the approval of the trus- 
teeship agreements for areas not 
designated as strategic. 

Article 17 — 1. The General Assem- 
bly shall consider and approve the 
budget of the Organization. 

2. The expenses of the Organiza- 
tion shall be borne by the Members 
as apportioned by the General 
Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall 
consider and approve any financial 
and budgetary arrangements with 
specialized agencies referred to in 
Article 57 and shall examine the 
administrative budgets of such spe- 
cialized agencies with a view to 
making recommendations to the 
agencies concerned. 

Voting 

Article 18 — 1. Each member of the 
General Assembly shah have one 
vote. 

2. Decisions of the General As- 
sembly on important questions shall 
be made by a two-thirds majority 
of the members present and voting. 
These questions shah include : recom- 
mendations with respect to the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the 
non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and 
Social Council, the election of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with paragraph 1(c) of 
Article 86, the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations, 
the suspension of the rights and 
pnvheges of membership, the expul- 
sion of Members, questions relating 
to the operation of the trusteeship 
system, and budgetary questions. 
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3. Decisions on other questions, 
including the determination of addi- 
tional categories of questions to be 
decided by a two-thirds majority, 
shall be made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. 

Article 19 — A member of the United 
Nations which is in arrears in the 
payment of its financial contribu- 
tions to the Organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if 
the amount of its arrears equals or 
exceeds the amount of the contribu- 
tions due from it for the preceding 
two full 3 mars. The General Assem- 
bly may, nevertheless, permit such 
a Member to vote if it is satisfied 
that the failure to pay is due to 
conditions beyond the control of the 
Member. 

Procedure 

Article 2(>--The General Assembly 
shall meet in regular annual sessions 
and in such special sessions as occa- 
sion may require. Special sessions 
shall be convoked by the Secretary- 
General , at the request of the 
Security Council or of a majority 
of the Members of the United 
Nations. 

Article 21 — The General Assembly 
shall adopt its own rules of proce- 
dure. It shall elect its President for 
each session. 

Article 22 — The General Assembly 
may establish such subsidiary organs 
•as it deems necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

CHAPTER V 

THE SECUEITY COUNCIL 

Composition 

Article 23 — 1. The Security Council 
shall consist of eleven Members of 
the United Nations. The Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United 
States of America shall be permanent 
members of the Security Council. 
The General Assembty shah elect six 
other Members of the United 
Nations to be non-permanent mem- 


bers of the Securitj” Council, due 
regard being specially paid, in the 
first instance to the contribution of 
Members of the United Nations to 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security and to the other 
purposes of _ the Organization, and 
also to equitable geographical dis- 
tribution. 

2. The non-permanent members 
of the Security Council shall be 
elected for a term of two years. In 
the first election of the non-perma- 
nent members, however, three shall 
be chosen for a term of one year. 
A retiring member shall not be 
eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one representa- 
tive. 

Functions and Powers 
Article 24 — 1. In order to ensure 
prompt and effective action by the 
United Nations, its Members confer 
on the Security Council primary 
responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 
and agree that in carrmng out its 
duties under this responsibility the 
Security Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the 
Security Council shall act in accord- 
ance with the Purposes and Princi- 
ples of the United Nations. The 
specific powers granted to the 
Security Council for the discharge 
of these duties are laid down in 
Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and XIL 

3. The Security Council shall sub- 
mit annual and, when necessary, 
special reports to the General As- 
sembty for its consideration. 

Article 25 — The Members of the 
United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with 
the present Charter. 

Article 26 — In order to promote the 
establishment and maintenance _ of 
international peace ^and security 
with the least diversion for arma- 
ments of the world's human and 
economic resources, the Security 
Council shall be responsible for 
formulating, with the assistynce of 
the Military Staff Committee re- 
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ferred to in Article 47, plans to be 
s'dbmitt’ed to the Members of the 
TJnited Nations for the establish- 
ment of a system for the regulation 
of armaments. 

Voting 

Article 27 — 1. Each member of the 
Security Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil on procedural matters shall be 
made by an aihnnative vote of seven 
members. 

3. Decisions of the Securiw Coun- 
cil on all other matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members; 
provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter VI, and under paragraph 3 
of Article 52, a party to a dispute 
shall abstain from voting. 

Procedure 

Article 28 — 1. The Security Council 
shall be so organized as to be able to 
function continuously. Each mem- 
ber of the Security Council shall for 
this purpose be represented at all 
times at the seat of the Organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold 
periodic meetings at vdiich each of 
its members may, if it so desires, be 
represented by a member of the 
government or by some other 
specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council ma37 hold 
meetings at such places other than 
the seat of the Organization as in its 
judgment will best facilitate its 
work. 

Article 29 — The Security Council 
may establish such subsidiary organs 
as it deems necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

Article 30— The Security Council 
shall adopt its own rules of proce- 
dure, ^ including the method of 
selecting its President. 

Article 31 — Any member of the 
United Nations which is not a 
member of the Security Council may 
participate, without vote, in the 
discussion of any question brought 
before the Security Council when- 
ever the latter considers that the 


interests of that Member are spe- 
cially affected. 

Article 32 — Any hlember of the 
United Nations which is not a 
member of the Security Council or 
any state which is not a Member 
of the United Nations, if it is a party 
to a dispute under consideration by 
the Security' Council, shall be 
invited to participate, without vote, 
in the discussion relating to the 
dispute. The Security Council shall 
lay down such conditions as it 
deems just for the participation of a 
state which is not a Member of the 
United Nations. 

CHAPTER VI 

PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF 
DISPUTES 

Article 33 — 1. The parties to any 
dispute, the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security 
shall, ih’st of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, enquiiy, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial set- 
tlement resort to regional agencies 
or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of their ov/n choice. 

2. The vSecurity Council shall, 
w’hen it deems necessary, call upon 
the parties to settle their dispute by 
such means. 

Article 34 — The Security Council 
may investigate any dispute, or any 
situation -which might lead to inter- 
national friction or give rise to a 
dispute, in order to determine 
whether the continuance of the dis- 
pute or situation is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

Article 35—^1. Any Member of the 
United Nations may bring any dis- 
pute, or any situation of the nature 
referred to in Article 34, to the 
attention of the Security Council 
or of the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member 
of the United Nations may bring 
to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly 
anyj dispute to which it is a party 
if it accepts in advance, for the 
purposes of the dispute, the obliga- 
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tions of pacific settlement provided 
in the present Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General 
Assembly in respect of matters 
brought to its attention under this 
Article will be subject to the pro- 
visions of Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 36 — 1. The Security Council 
rnayj at any stage of a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 
or of a situation of like nature, 
recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should 
take into consideration any pro- 
cedures for the settlement of the 
dispute which have already been 
adopted by the parties. 

3. In making ^ recommendations 
under this Article the Security 
Council should also take into con- 
sideration that legal disputes should 
as a general rule be referred by the 
parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the 
provisions of the Statute of the 
Court. 

Article 37 — 1. Should the parties to 
a dispute of the nature referred to 
in Article 33 fail to settle it by the 
means indicated in that Article, 
they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems 
that the continuance of the dispute 
is in fact likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, it shall decide whether 
to take action under Article 36 or to 
recommend such terms of settlement 
as it may consider appropriate. 
Article 38— -Without prejudice to 
the provisions of Articles 33 to 37, 
the Security Council may, if all the 
parties to any dispute so request, 
make recommendations to the par- 
ties with a view to a pacific settle- 
ment of the dispute. 

CHAPTER VII 

ACTION WTTH RESPECT TO 

THREATS TO THE PEACH 
BREACHES OF THE PEACE, 
AND ACTS OF AGRESSION' 

Article 39 — The Security Council 
shah determine the existence of any 


threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of agression and sliaii 
make recommendations, or decide 
what measures shall be taken in 
accordance with kirticles 41 and 42. 
to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 40 — In order to preverst an 
aggravation of the situation, the 
Security Council may, before making 
the recommendations or deciding 
upon the measures prowded for in 
Article 39, call upon the parties 
concerned to comply with such pro- 
visional measures as it deems neces- 
sary or desirable. Such provisional 
measures shah be vrithout prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of 
the parties concerned. The Se- 
curity Council shall duly take ac- 
count of failure to comply with such 
provisional measures. 

Article 41 — The Security Council 
may decide what measures not 
involving the use of armed force are 
to be employed to give effect to its 
decisions, and it ma}" call upon the 
Members of the United Nations to 
apply such measures. These may 
include complete or partial interrup- 
tion of economic relations and of 
rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
radio, and other means of com- 
rnunication, and the severance of 
diplomatic relations. 

Article 42 — Should the Security 
Council consider that measures pro- 
vided for in Article 41 would be 
inadequate or have proved to be 
inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea, or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. 
Such antion may include demonstra- 
tions, blockade, and other operations 
by air, sea, or land forces of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

Article 43 — 1. All Members of the 
United Nations, in order to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, undertake 
to make available to ^the Security 
Council, on its caU and in accordance 
with a special agreement or agree- 
ments, armed forces, assistance, and 
facilities, including rights of passage, 
necessary for the purpose of main- 
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tainiPig international peace and 
security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements 
shall govern the numbers and types 
of forces, their degree of readiness 
and general location, and the nature 
of tlie facilities and assistance to be 
provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements 
shall be negotiated as soon as pos- 
sible on the initiative of the Security 
Council. The 3 ^ shall be concluded 
between the Securit}^ Council and 
Members or between the Security 
Council and groups of hlembers and 
shall be subject to ratification by 
the signatoiy' states in accordance 
with their respective constitutional 
process. 

Article 44 — When the Security Coun- 
cil has decided to use force it shall, 
before calling upon a Member not 
represented on it to provide armed 
forces in fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions assumed under Article 43, 
invite that Member, if the Member 
so desires, to participate in the 
decisions of' the Security Council 
concerning the emplojmient of con- 
tingents of that Member’s armed 
forces. 

Article 45 — In order to enable the 
United Nations to take urgent mili- 
tary measures, hlembers shall hold 
immediately available national air- 
force contingents for combined inter- 
national enforcement action. The 
strength and degree of readiness of 
these contingents and plans for their 
combined action shall be determined, 
within the limits laid dowm in the 
special agreement or agreements 
referred to in Article 43, by the 
Security Council vuth the assistance 
of the Military Staff Committee. 
Article 46— Plans for the application 
of armed force shall be made by the 
Security Council with the assistance 
of the Military Staff Committee. 
Article 47—1. There shall be estab- 
lished a Military Staff Committee 
to advise and assist the Security 
Council on all questions relating to 
the Security CounciFs military re- 
quirements for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, 
the employment and command of 


forces placed at its disposal, the 
regulation of armaments, and pos- 
sible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee 
shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff of 
the permanent members of the 
Security Council or their representa- 
tives. Any Member of the United 
Nations not permanently repre- 
sented on the Committee shall be 
invited by the Committee to be 
associated with it when the efficient 
discharge of the Committee’s re- 
sponsibilities requires the participa- 
tion of that Member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee 
shall be responsible"' under the Se- 
curity Council for the strategic 
direction of any armed forces placed 
at the disposal of the Security 
Council. Questions relating to the 
command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, 
with the authorization of the Se- 
curity Council and after consul- 
tation with appropriate regional 
agencies, may establish regional 
subcommittees. 

Article 48 — 1. The action required 
to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the 
Members of the United Nations or 
by some of them, as the Security 
Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried 
out by the Members of the United 
Nations directly and through their 
action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are 
members. 

Article 49— The Members of the 
United Nations shall join in afford- 
ing mutual assistance in carrying 
out the measures decided upon by 
the Security CounciL 
Article 50 — If preventive or enforce- 
ment measures against any state are 
taken by the Security Council, any 
other state, whether a Member of 
the United Nations or not, which 
finds itself confronted with special 
economic problems arising from the 
carrying out of those measures shall 
have the right to consult the Security 
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Council with regard to a solution of 
those problems. 

Article 51 — Nothing in the present 
Charter _ shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective self- 
defense if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Coun- 
cil has taken the measures necessary 
to maintain international peace anh 
security. Pleasures taken by Mem- 
bers in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately 
reported to the Securit}^ Council and 
shall not in any way affect the 
authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such 
action as it deems necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

CHAPTER VIII 

REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Article 62 — 1. Nothing in the pres- 
ent Charter precludes the existence 
of regional arrangements or agen- 
cies for dealing with such matters 
relating to the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security as 
are appropriate for regional action, 
provided that such arrangements 
or agencies and their activities are 
consistent with the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United 
Nations entering into such arrange- 
ments or constituting such agencies 
shall make every effort to achieve 
pacific settlement of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements 
or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security 
Council. 

3. The Security Council shall en- 
courage the development of pacific 
settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the 
initiative of the states concerned- or 
by reference from the Security 
Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs 
the application of Articles- 34 and 35. 
Article 53 — 1. The Security Council 


shall, where appropriate, utilize such 
regional arrangements Ur agencies 
for enforcement action under Its au- 
thority. But no enforcenient action 
shall be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or hy regional agencies 
without the authorization of the 
Security Council, with the exception 
of measures against any enemy 
state, as defined in paragraph 2 of 
this Article, proMcled for pursuant 
to Article 107 or in regional arrange- 
ments directed against renewal of 
agressive policy on the part of any 
such state, until such time as the 
Organization may, on request of 
the Governments concerned, be 
charged with tlie responsibility for 
preventing further aggression by such 
a state. 

2. The term enemy state as used 
in paragraph 1 of this Article applies 
to any state which during the 
Second World War has been an 
enemy of any signatory of tiie pres- 
ent Charter. 

Article 54— The Security Council 
shall at all times be kept fully 
informed of activities undertaken 
or in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or regional agencies 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
AND SOCI.AL COOPERATION 

Article 55 — With a \fiew to the crea- 
tion of conditions of stability and 
wmll-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

a. higher standards of Ibfing, 
fuff employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress 
and development^ 

b, solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, health, and related 
problems; and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation ; 
and 
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c. universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or reugion. 

Article 66 — All Members pledge 
themselves to take joint and sepa- 
rate action in cooperation with the 
Organization for the achievement of 
the purposes set forth in Article, 55. 
Article 67 — 1. The various special- 
ized agencies, established by inter- 
governmental agreement and having 
wide international responsibilities, 
as defined in their basic instruments 
in economic, social, cultural, educa- 
tional, health, and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship 
with the United Nations in accord- 
ance with the profusions of Article 
63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought 
into relationship wnth the United 
Nations are hereinafter referred to 
as specialized agencies. 

Article 68 — The Organization shall 
make recommendations for the co- 
ordination of the policies and activi- 
ties of the specialized agencies. 
Article 69 — The Organization shall, 
where appropriate, initiate negotia- 
tions among the states concerned for 
the creation of any new specialized 
agencies required for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes set forth in 
Article 55. 

Article 60 — Eesponsibility for the 
discharge of the functions of the 
Organization set forth in this Chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General 
Assembly and, under the authority 
of the "General Assembly, in the 
Economic and Social Council, wdiich 
shall have for this purpose the 
powers set forth in Chapter X. 

CHAPTER X 

THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL 

Co77iposUion 

Article 61 — 1. The Economic and 
Social Council shall consist of eigh- 
teen Members of the United Nations 
elected by the General Assembly. 


2. Subject to the profusions of 
■paragraph 3, six members of the 
Economic and Social Council shall 
be elected each year for a term of 
three fmars. A retiring member 
shall be eligible for immediate 
re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen 
members of the Economic and Social 
Council shall be chosen. The term 
of office of six members so chosen 
shall expire at the end of one year, 
and of six other members at the end 
of two years, in accordance with 
arrangements made by the General 
Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic 
and Social Council shall have one 
representative. 

Functions and Poioers 
Article 62 — 1. The Economic and 
Social Council may make or initiate 
studies and reports fvith respect to 
international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health, and re- 
lated matters and may make recom- 
mendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, 
to the Members of the United 
Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations 
for the purpose of promoting respect 
for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for 
ail. 

3. It may prepare draft conven- 
tions for submission to the General 
Assembly, with respect to matters 
falling within its competence. 

4. It may caU, in accordance 
with the rules prescribed by the 
United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within 
its competence. 

Article 63 — 1. The Economic and 
Social Council may enter into agree- 
ments with any of the agencies 
referred to in Article 57, defining the 
terms on which the agency con- 
cerned shall be brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nations, Such 
agreements shall be subject to 
approval by the General Assembly. 

2. It may coordinate the activi- 
ties of the specialized agencies 
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tliroTigli consultation with and rec- 
ommendations to such agencies and 
through recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

Article 64 — 1. The Economic and 
Social Council may take appropriate 
steps to obtain regular reports from 
the specialized agencies. It may 
make arrangements with the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and with 
the specialized agencies to obtain 
reports on the steps taken to give 
to its owm recommendations 
and to recommendations on matters 
falling vatliiii its competence made 
by the General Assembljn 

2. It maj^ communicate its obser- 
vations on these reports to the 
General A^ssembly. 

Article 65 — The Economic and Social 
Council may furnish information to 
the Security Council and shall assist 
the Security Council upon its 
request. 

Article 66 — 1. The Economic and 
Social Council shall perforin such 
functions as fall within its compe- 
tence in connection with the carrying 
out of the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. 

2. It maVy with the approval of 
the General Assembly, perform serv- 
ices at the request of Members of 
the United Nations and at the 
request of specialized agencies. 

3. It shall perform such other 
functions as are specified elsewhere 
in the present Charter or as may be 
assigned to it by the General 
Assembly. 

Article 67 — 1. Each member of the 
Economic and Social Council shall 
have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and 
Social Council shall be made by a 
majority of the members present 
and voting. 

Procedure 

Article 68 — The Economic and Social 
Council shall set up commissions in 
economic and social fields and for 
the promotion of human rights, and 
such other commissions as may be 


required for the performance of its 
functions. 

Article 89 — The Economic and Social 
CouRcn shall invite any Alember 
of the United Nations to participate. 
wdtliOut vote, in its deliberations on 
any madter of particular concern to 
that Member. 

Article 70 — The Economic and Social 
Council may make arrangements for 
representatives of the specialized, 
agencies to participate, without 
vote, in its deliberations and in those 
of the commissions established b}-' it. 
and for its representatives to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the 
specialized agencies. 

Article 71 — The Economic and Social 
Council may make suitable arrange- 
ments for consultation with non- 
governmental organizations which 
are concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements 
may be made with international 
organizations and, w’here appropri- 
ate, with national organizations 
after consultation with the hlember 
of the United Nations concerned. 
Article 72 — 1. The Economic and 
Social Council shall adopt its owm 
rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its President. 

2. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall meet as required in accord- 
ance with its rules, w'hich shall 
include provision for the convening 
of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 

CHAPTER XI 

DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 

Article 73— Members of the United 
Nations which have or assume 
responsibilities for the administra- 
tion of territories wXose peoples have 
not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government recognize the prin- 
ciple that the interests of the inhab- 
itants of these territories are para- 
mount, and accept as a sacred trust 
the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, wdthin the system of inter- 
national peace, and security estab- 
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lished the present Charter, the 
well-being of the inhabitants of 
these territories, and, to this end: 

a. to ensure, with due respect 
for the culture of the peoples con- 
cerned, their political, economic, 
social, and educational advance- 
ment, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, 
to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the peoples, and 
to assist them in the progressive 
development of their free political 
institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and them 
varying stages of advancement; 

c. to further international peace 
and security; 

d. to promote constructive 
measures of development, to en- 
courage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and, when and 
where appropriate, with special- 
ized international bodies with a 
\dew to the practical achievement 
of the social, economic, and scien- 
tific purposes set forth in this 
Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to the 
Secretary-General for information 
purposes, subject to such limita- 
tion as security and constitutional 
considerations may reciuire, sta- 
tistical and other information of 
a technical nature relating to eco- 
nomic, social, and educational 
conditions in the territories for 
wdiich they are respectively re- 
sponsible other than those terri- 
tories to Vv’-hich Chapters XII and 
XIII apply. 

Article 74 — Members of the United 
Nations also agree that their policy 
in respect of the territories to which 
this Chapter applies, no less than in 
respect of their metropolitan areas, 
must be based on the general prin- 
ciple of good-neighborliness, due 
account being taken of the interests 
and well-being of the rest of the 
world, in ' social, economic, and 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 

Article 75— The United Nations 
shall establish under its authority 
an international trusteeship system 
for the administration and super- 
vision of such territories as may be 
placed thereunder by subsequent 
individual agreements. These terri- 
tories are hereinafter referred to as 
trust territories. 

Article 76 — The basic objectives of 
the trusteeship system, in accord- 
ance with the Purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 
1 of the present Charter, shall be: 

a. to further international peace 
and security; 

b. to promote the political, 
economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their 
progressive development towards 
self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each ter- 
ritory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and as may be 
provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement ; 

c. to encourage respect for 
human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or 
religion, and to encourage recogni- 
tion of the interdependence of the 
peoples of the wmrid ; and 

. d. to ensure equal treatment in 
social, economic, and commercial 
matters for all Members of the 
United Nations and their na- 
tionals, and also equal treatment 
■for the latter in the administration 
of justice, without prejudice to 
the attainment of the foregoing 
objectives and subject to the 
provisions of Article 80. 

Article 77 — 1. The trusteeship sys- 
tem shall apply to such territories 
in the following categories as may 
be placed thereunder by means of 
trusteeship agreements: 
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a. territories now lield under 
mandate; 

b. territories which may be 
detached from enemy states as a 
result of the Second World War; 
and 

c. territories voluntaril 3 ^ placed 
under the sj^stem by states re- 
sponsible for their administration, 

2. It will be a matter for subse- 
quent agreement as to which terri- 
tories in the foregoing categories 
will be brought under the trusteeship 
sj^stem and upon what terms. 

Article 78 — The trusteeship system 
shall not apply to territories which 
have become Members of the 
United Nations, relationship among 
which shall be based on respect for 
the principle of sovereign equality. 
Article 79 — The terms of trusteeship 
for each territory to be placed under 
the trusteeship system, including 
any alteration or amendment, shall 
be agreed upon by the states directly 
concerned, including the mandatory 
power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a Member of the 
United Nations, and shall be ap- 
proved as provided for in Articles 
83 and 85. 

Article 80 — 1. Except as may be 
agreed upon in individual trustee- 
sMp agreements, made under Arti- 
cles 77, 79, and 81, placing each 
territory under the trusteeship sys- 
tem, and until such agreements have 
been concluded, nothing in this 
Chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the 
rights whatsoever of any states or 
any peoples or the terms of existing 
international instruments to which 
Members of the United Nations 
may respectively be parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this Article 
shall not be interpreted as giving 
grounds for delay or postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of 
agreements for placing mandated 
and other territories imder the 
trusteeship system as provided for 
in Article 77. 

Article 81 — ^The trusteeship agree- 
ment shall in each case include the 
terms under which the trust terri- 


tory^ will be administered and desig- 
nate the authority which will exer- 
cise the administration of the trust 
territory. Such authority, herein- 
after called the administering au- 
thority, may be one or more states 
or the Organization itself. 

Article _ 82 — There may be desig- 
nated, in any triisteesliip agreement, 
a strategic area or areas which 
may include part or all of the trust 
territyry^ to which the agreement 
applies, without prejudice to any 
special agreement or agreements 
made under Mticle 43. 

Article 83—1. Ail functions of the 
United Nations relating to strategic 
areas, including the approval of the 
terms of the trusteeship agreements 
and of their alteration or amend- 
ment, shall be exercised by' the 
Security' Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth 
in Article 76 shall be applicable to 
the people of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, 
subject to the provisions of the 
trusteeship agreements and without 
prejudice to security considerations, 
avail itself of the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council to perform 
those fimctions of the United 
Nations under the tnisteeship sy's- 
tem relating to political, economic, 
social, and educational matters in 
the strategic areas. 

Article 84— It shall be the duty of 
the administering authority^ to en- 
sure that the trust territory' shall 
play?- its part in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 
To this end the administering 
authority may-' make use of volunteer 
forces, facilities, and assistance from 
the trust territory’- in carrydng out 
the obligations towards the Security 
Council undertaken in this regard 
by the administering authority^ as 
well as for local defense and the 
maintenance of law and order within 
the trust territory. 

Article 85 — 1. The functions of the 
United Nations with regard to 
trusteeship agreements for all areas 
not designated as strategic, includ- 
ing the approval of the terms of the 
trusteesliip agreements and of their 
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alteration or amendment, shall be 
exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council,^ op- 
erating under the authority ^of the 
General Assembly, shah assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out 
these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 

Cornpositian 

Article 86 — 1. The Trusteeship 
Council shall consist of the following 
Members of the United Nations: 

a. those Members administer- 
ing trust territories; 

b. such of those hlembers men- 
tioned by name in Article 23 as 
are not administering trust terri- 
tories; and 

c. as many other Members 
elected for three-year terms by the 
General Assembly as may be 
necessary to ensure that the total 
number of members of the Trus- 
teeship Council is equally dhdded 
between those Members of ^ the 
United Nations which administer 
trust territories and those which 
do not. 

2. Each member of the Trustee- 
ship Council shall designate one 
specially qualified person to repre- 
sent it therein. 

Functions and Powers 

Article 87 — The General Assembly 
and, under its authority, the Trus- 
teeship Council, in carr 3 dng out 
their functions, ma}?": 

a. consider reports submitted 
by the administering authority; 

b. accept petitions and examine 
them in consultation with the 
administering authority; 

c. provide for periodic visits to 
the respective trust territories at 
times agreed upon with the 
administering authority; and 


d. take these and other actions 
in conformity with the terms of 
the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88 — The Trusteeship Council 
shall formulate a ciuestioniiaire on 
the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of each trust territory, 
and the administering authority for 
each trust territory within the com- 
petence of the General Assembl}^ 
shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly upon the basis 
of such questionnaire. 

Voting 

Article 89 — 1. Each member of the 
Trusteeship Council shall have one 
vote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship 
Council shall be made by a majority 
of the members present and voting. 

Procedure 

Article 90 — 1. The Trusteeship 
Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of 
selecting its President. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall 
meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, wUich shall include pro- 
vision for the convening of meetings 
on the request of a majority of its 
members. 

Article 91 — The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil shall, wUen appropriate, avail 
itself of the assistance of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and of the 
specialized agencies in regard to 
matters with which they are respec- 
tively concerned. 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE 

Article 92 — The International Court 
of Justice shall be the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations. 
It shall function in accordance with 
the annexed Statute, wUich is based 
upon the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the present 
Charter. 
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Article 93—1. AH Members of the 
United Nations are ipso facto parties 
to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a Member 
of the United Nations may become 
a party to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on condi- 
tions to be determined in each case 
by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security 
Council, 

Article 94 — 1. Each Member of the 
United Nations undertakes to com- 
ply with the decision of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in any case 
to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to 
perform the obligations incumbent 
upon it under a judgment rendered 
by the Court, the other party may 
have recourse to the Security Coun- 
cil, which may, if it deems necessary, 
make recommendations or decide 
upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 

Article 95 — Nothing in the present 
Charter shall prevent Members of 
the United Nations from entrusting 
the solution of their differences to 
other tribunals by virtue of agree- 
ments already in existence or which 
may be concluded in the future. 
Article 96 — 1. The General Assem- 
bly or the Security Council may 
request the International Court ^ of 
Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on any legal question. 

2. Other organs^ of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies, 
which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly 
may also request advisory opinions 
of the Court "on legal questions aris- 
ing within the scope of their 
acthdties. 

CHAPTER XV 

THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97 — The Secretariat shall 
comprise a Secretary-General and 
such staff as the Organization 
may require. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall be appointed by the 
General Assembly upon the recom- 


mendation of the Security Council. 
He shall be the chief administrative 
officer of the Organization. 

Article 98 — The Secretary-General 
shall act in that capacity in all 
meetings of the General Assembly, 
of the ^Securit}' Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council, and 
of the Trusteeship Council and shall 
perform such other functions as are 
entrusted to him by these organs. 
The Secretary-General shall make 
an annual report to the Generril 
Assembly on the work ot tl'ie 
Organisation. 

Article 99- — The Secretary-General 
may bring to the attention of tlie 
Security Council any matter which 
in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of internationai peace 
and security. 

Article 100—1. In the performance 
of their duties the Secretary- General 
and the staff shall not seek or receive 
instructions from any government 
or from any other authority external 
to the Organization. They shall 
refrain from any action which might 
reflect on their position as interna- 
tional officials responsible only to 
the Organization. 

2. Each Member of the United 
Nations undertakes to respect the 
exclusively international character 
of the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary-General and the staff and not 
to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. 
Article 101 — 1. The staff shall be 
appointed by the Secretary-General 
under regulations established by the 
General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be 
permanently assigned to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and, as re- 
quired, to other organs of the United 
Nations. These staffs shall form a 
part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration 
in the employment of the staff and 
in the determination of the condi- 
tions of ser^dce shall be the necessity 
of securing the highest standards of 
efficiency, competence, and integ- 
rity. Due regard shall be paid to 
the' importance of recruiting the 
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stall on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102 — 1. Every treaty and 
every international agreement en- 
tered into by any Member of the 
United iNations after the present 
Charter comes into force shall as 
soon as possible be registered with 
the Secretariat and published by 
it. - 

2. No party to anj" such treaty or 
international agreement which has 
not been registered in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 1 
of this Article nia}’ invoke that 
treaty or agreement before any 
organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103 — In the event of a con- 
flict betv/een the obligations of the 
Members of the United Nations 
under the present Charter and their 
obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations 
under the present Charter shall 
prevail. 

Article 104 — The Organization shall 
enjoy in the territory of each of its 
Members such legal capacity as may 
be necessary for the exercise of its 
functions and the fuifiiinient of its 
purposes. 

Article 105—1. The Organization 
shall enjo}^ in the territory of each 
of its hlembers such privileges and 
immunities as are necessary for the 
fulfillinent of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and 
officials of the Organization shall 
similarly enjoy such privileges and 
immunities as are necessary for 
the independent exercise of their 
functions in connection with the 
Organization. 

3^. The General Assenably may 
make recommendations with a view 
to determining the details of the 
application of paragraphs 1 and 2 
of this Article or may propose con- 
ventions to the Members of the 
United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 

TRANSITIONAL SECURITY 
ARRANGEAIENTS 

Article 106 — Pending the coming 
into force of such special agreements 
referred to in Article 43 as in the 
opinion of the Securitj^ Council en- 
able it to begin the exercise of its 
responsibilities under Article 42, 
the parties to the Four-Nation 
Declaration, signed at Moscow, 
October 30, 1943, and France, shall, 
in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 5 of that Declaration, 
consult with one another and as 
occasion recjuires with dtlier Mem- 
bers of the United Nations with a 
view to such joint action , on behalf 
of the Organization as may be 
necessar^r^ for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and 
security. 

Article 107 — Nothing in the present 
Charter shall invalidate or preclude 
action, in relation to any state which 
daring the Second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory to 
the present Charter, taken or 
authorized as a result of that war 
by the Governments having respon- 
sibility for such action, 

CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 

Article 108 — Amendments to the 
present Charter shall come into 
force for all Members of the United 
Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two thirds of 
the members of the General Assem- ' 
bly and ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional proc- 
esses by^tvm thirds of the Members 
of the United Nations, including all 
the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

Article 109 — 1. A General Confer- 
ence of the Members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing 
the present Charter may be held at 
a date and place to be fixed by a 
two-thirds vote of the members of 
the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security 
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Council. Each Member of the 
United Nations shall have one vote 
in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present 
Charter recommended by a two- 
thirds vote of the conference shall 
take effect when ratified in accord- 
ance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes by two thirds of the 
Members of the United Nations 
including all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

3. If such a conference has not 
been held before the tenth annual 
session of the General Assembly fol- 
lowing the coming into force of the 
present Charter, the proposal to call 
such a conference shall be placed on 
the agenda of that session of the 
General Assembly, and the confer- 
ence shall be held if so decided by a 
majority vote of the members of 
the General Assembly and by a 
vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council. 

CHAPTER XIX 

RATIFICATION AND 
SIGNATURE 

Article 110 — 1. The present Charter 
shall be ratified by the signatory 
states in accordance ■ with their re- 
spective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be de- 
posited with the Government of the 
United States of America, which 
shall notify all the signatory states 
of each deposit as well as the 


Secretary-General of the Organiza- 
tion when he has been appoirrled. 

3. The present Charter shall come 
into porce upon the deposit of rati- 
fications by the Republic of China, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America, 
and by a majority of the other sigl 
iiatory states. A protocol of the 
ratifications deposited shall there- 
upon -be drav;n up by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
v/hich^ shall ■ communicate copies 
thereof to all the signatory states. 

4. The states sigiiatoiw to the 
present Charter which ratify it after 
it has come into force will become 
original Members of the United 
Nations on the date of the deposit 
of their respective ratifications. 
Article 111 — The present Charter, of 
which the Chinese, French, Russian, 
English, and Spanish texts are 
equally authentic, shall remain de- 
posited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States 
of America. Duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that 
Government to the Governments of 
the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representa- 
tives of the Governments of the 
United Nations have signed the 
present charter. 

Done at the city of San Fran- 
cisco the twerity-sLxtli day of June, 
one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-five. 



Statute of the International 
Court of Justice 


iirticle 1 — The international court 
of justice established by the Charter 
of " the United Nations as^ ^the 
principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations shall be constituted and 
shall function in accordance vrith 
the provisions of the present Statute. 

CHAPTER I 

ORGANIZATION OF THE 
COURT 

Article 2 — The Court shall be com- 
posed of a body of independent 
judges, elected regardless of their 
nationality from among persons 
of high moral character, who possess 
the qualifications required in their 
respective countries for appointment 
to the highest judicial offices, or are 
jurisconsults of recognized com- 
petence in international law. 

Article 3 — 1. The Court shall consist 
of fifteen members, no two of whom 
may be nationals of the same state. 

2. A person who for the purposes 
of membership in the Court could 
be regarded as a national of more 
than one state shall be deemed to be 
a national of the one in which he 
ordinarily exercises civil and political 
rights. 

Article 4—1. The members of the 
Court shall be elected by the General 
Assembly and by the Security 
Council from a list of persons 
nominated by the national groups 
in the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, in accordance with the follow- 
ing provisions. 

2. In the case of Members of the 
United Nations not represented in 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
candidates shall be nominated b:/ 
national groups appointed for this 


purpose by their governments under 
the same conditions as those pre- 
scribed for members of the Perma- 
nent Court of iCrbitration by Article 
44 of the Convention of The Hague 
of 1907 for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. 

3. The conditions under which a 
state which is a party to the present 
Statute but is not a Member of 
the United Nations may participate 
in electing the members of the Court 
shall, in the absence of a special 
agreement, be laid down by the 
General Assembly upon recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 
Article 6 — 1. At least three months 
before the date of the election, the 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall address a written 
request to the members of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration 
belonging to the states which are 
parties to the present Statute, and 
to the members of the national 
groups appointed under Article 4, 
paragraph 2, inviting them to 
undertake, within a given time, by 
national groups, the nomination of 
persons in a position to accept the 
duties of a member of the Court. 

2, No group may. nominate more 
than four persons, not more than 
two of whom shall be of their own 
nationality. In no case may the 
number of candidates nominated 
by a group be more than double the 
number of seats to be filled. 

Article 6 — Before making these 
nominations, each national ^oup 
is recommended to consult its high- 
est court of justice, its le^al faculties 
and schools of law, and its national 
academies and national sections of 
international academies devoted to 
the study of law. 

Ajrticle 7 — L The Secretary-General 
shall prepare a list in alphabetical 
116 
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order of all the persons thus nomi- 
nated. Save as promded in Article 
12, paragraph 2, these shah be the 
only persons eligible. 

2. The Secretary-General shall 
submit this list to the General 
Assembly and to the Security 
Council. 

Article 8 — The General Assembly 
and the Security Council shall pro- 
ceed independently of one another 
to elect the members of the Court. 
Article 9 — At every election, the 
electors shall bear in mind not only 
that the persons to be elected should 
indmdually possess the qualifica- 
tions required, but also that in the 
body as a whole the representation 
of the main forms of civilization 
and of the principal legal systems 
of the world should be assured. 
Article 10—1. Those candidates who 
obtain an absolute majority of votes 
in the General Assembly and in 
the Security Council shall be con- 
sidered as elected. 

2. Any vote of the Security 
Council, whether for the election 
of judges or for the appointment of 
members of the conference emnsaged 
in Article 12, shall be taken without 
any distinction between permanent 
and non-permanent members of the 
Secuiity Council. 

3. In the event of more than one 
national of the same state obtaining 
an absolute majority of the votes 
both of the General Assembly and 
of the Security Council, the eldest 
of these only shall be considered as 
elected. 

Article 11 — If, after the first meeting 
held for the purpose of the election, 
one or more seats remain to be filled, 
a second and, if necessary, a third 
meeting shall take place. 

Article 12 — 1. If, after the third 
meeting, one or more seats still 
remain unfilled, a joint conference 
consisting of six members, three 
appointed by the General Assembly 
and three by the Security Council, 
may be formed at any time at the 
request of either the General Assem- 
bly or the Security Council, for the 
purpose of choosing by the vote of an 
absolute majority one name for 


each seat still ^’acant, to submit 
to the General Assembly and the 
Security Council for their respective 
acceptance. 

2. If the joint conference is 
unanimously agreed upon any person 
who fulfills the required conditions, 
he may be included in its list, even 
though he was not included in the 
list of nominations referred to m 
Article 7. 

3. If the joint conference is 
satisfied that it vrill not be successful 
in procuring an election, those 
members of the Court who have 
already been elected shall, within a 
period to be fixed by the Security 
Council, proceed to fill the vacant 
seats by selection from among those 
candidates who have obtained votes 
either in the General Assembly 
or in the Security Council. 

4. In the event of an equality 
of votes among the judges, the 
eldest judge shall have a casting 
vote. 

Article 13 — 1. The members of the 
Court shall be elected for nine 
years and may be re-elected; pro- 
vided, however, that of the judges 
elected at the first election, the 
terms of five judges shall expire 
at the end of three years and the 
terms of five more judges shall 
expire at the end of six years. 

2. The judges whose terms are to 
expire at the end of the above- 
mentioned initial periods of three 
and six years shall be chosen by 
lot to be drawn by the Secretary- 
General immediately after the first 
election has been completed. 

3. The members of the Court 
shall continue to discharge their 
duties until their places hvave been 
filled- Though replaced, they shall 
finish any cases which they may 
have begun. 

4. In the case of the resignation 
of a member of the Court, the 
resignation shall be addressed to 
the President of the Court for 
transmission to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. This last notification makes 
the place vacant. 

Article 14 — Vacancies shall be filled 
by the same method as that laid 
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down for the first election, subject to 
the following provision: the Secre- 
tary-General shall, within one month 
of the occurrence of the vacancy, 
proceed to issue the invitations 
provided for in Article 5, and^the 
date of the election shall be fixed 
by the Security Council. 

Article 15 — A member of the Court 
elected to replace a member wdiose 
term of oSce has not expired shall 
hold office for the remainder of his 
predecessor'’s term. 

Article 16—1. No member of the 
Court may exercise any political or 
administrative function, or engage in 
an 3 / other occupation of a profes- 
sional nature. 

2 An^y doubt on this point shall 
be settled by the decision of the 
Court. 

Article 17—1. No member of the 
Court may act as agent, counsel, 
or advocate in any ease. 

2. No member may participate 
in the decision of any case in which 
he has previoush/ taken part as 
agent, counsel, or advocate for one 
of the parties, or as a member of a 
national or international court, or 
of a commission of enquiry, or in 
any other capacity. 

3. Any doubt on this point shall 
be settled by the decision of the 
Court. 

Article 18 — 1. No member of the 
Court can be dismissed unless, in 
the unanimous opinion of the other 
members, he has ceased to fulfil 
the required conditions. 

2. Formal notification thereof 
shall be made to the Secretary- 
General by the Registrar. 

3. This notification makes the 
place vacant. 

Article 19 — The members of the 
Court, -when engaged on the busi- 
ness^ of the Court, shall enjoy diplo- 
matic privileges and immunities. 
Article 20 — Every member of the 
Court shall, before taking up his 
duties, make a solemn declaration 
in open court that he wdli exer- 
cise his ^ powers impartially and 
conscientiously. 

Article 21 — 1, The Court shall elect 
its President and Vice-President 


for three years; they may be 
re-elected. 

2, The Court shall appoint its 
Registrar and may provide* for the 
appointment of such other officers 
as may be necessary. 

Article 22 — 1. The seat of the Court 
shall be established at The Hague. 
Thi^ howeimr, ^ shall not prevent 
the Court from sitting and exercising 
its functions elsewhere v/henever the 
Court considers it desirable. 

2. The President and the Regis- 
trar shall reside at the seat of the 
Court, 

Article 23 — 1. The Court shall re- 
main permanently in session, except 
during the judicial vacations, the 
dates and duration of which shall 
be fixed by the Court. 

2. hlembers of the Court are 
entitled to periodic leave, the dates 
and duration of which shall be fixed 
by the Court, having in mind the 
distance betv/een The Hague and 
the home of each judge. 

3. Members of the Court shall be 
bound, unless they are on leave or 
prevented from attending by ill- 
ness or other serious reasons duly 
explained to the President, to hold 
themselves permanently at the dis- 
posal of the Court. 

Article 24 — 1. If, for some special 
reason, a member of the Court 
considers that he should not take 
part in the decision of a particu- 
lar case, he shall so inform the 
President. 

2. If the President considers that 
for some special reason one of the 
members of the Court should not 
sit in a particular case, he shall give' 
him notice accordingly. 

3. If m any such case the member 
of the Court and the President 
disagree, the matter shall be settled 
by the decision of the Court. 

Article 25 — 1. The full Court shall 
sit except when it is expressly 
pro-^dded otherwise in the present 
Statute. 

2. Subject to the condition that 
the number of judges available to 
constitute the Court is not thereby 
reduced below eleven, the Rules of 
the Court may provide for allowing 
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one or more judges, according to 
circumstances and in rotatioUj to be 
dispensed from sitting. 

3. A quorum^ of nine judges shall 
suffice to constitute the court. 
Article 26 — 1. The Court may from 
time to time form one or more 
chambers, composed of three • or 
more judges as the Court may 
determine, for dealing with particu- 
lar categories of cases; for example, 
labor cases and cases relating to 
transit and communications. 

2. The Court may at any time 
form a chamber for dealing with a 
particular case. The number of 
judges to constitute such a chamber 
shall be determined by the Court 
Vvuth the approval of the parties. 

3. Cases shall be heard and deter- 
mined by the chambers provided 
for in this Aidicle if the parties 
so request. 

Article 27 — A judgment given by 
any of the chambers provided for 
in Articles 26 and 29 shall be con- 
sidered as rendered by the Court. 
Article 28 — The chambers provided 
for in Articles 26 and 29 may, 
with the consent of the parties, 
sit and exercise their functions 
elsewhere than at The Hague. 
Article 29 — With a view to the 
speedy despatch of business, the 
Court shall form annually a chamber 
composed of five judges which, at 
the request of the parties, may hear 
and determine cases by summary 
procedure. In addition, two judges 
shall be selected for the purpose 
of replacing judges who find it 
impossible to sit. 

‘Article 30—1. The Court shall frame 
rules for carrying out its functions. 
In particular, it shall lay down rules 
of procedure. . 

2. The Rules of the Court may 
pro\dde for assessors to ^ sit with 
the Court or with any of its cham- 
bers, without the right to vote. 
Article 31 — 1. Judges of the nation- 
ality of each of the parties shall 
retain their right to sit in the case 
before the Court. 

2. If the Court includes upon the 
Bench a judge of the nationality 
of one of the parties, any other party 


may choose a person to sit as judge. 
Such person shall be chosen pre- 
ferably from among those persons 
who have been nominated as candi- 
dates as pro\dded in Articles 4 
and 5. 

3. If the Court pncludes upon 
the Bench no judge of the nationality 
of the parties, each of these parties 
may proceed to choose a judge as 
provided in paragraph 2 of this 
Article. 

4. The provisions of this Article 
shall apply to the case of Articles 
26 and 29. In such cases, the 
President shall request one or, if 
necessary, two of the members of 
the Court forming the chamber 
to give place to the members of 
the Court of the nationality of the 
parties concerned, and, failing such, 
or if they are unable to be present, 
to the judges specially chosen 
the parties. 

5. Should there be several parties 
in the same interest, they shall, 
for the purpose of the preceding 
provisions, be reckoned as one party 
onty. Any doubt upon this point 
shall be settled by the decision of 
the Court. 

6. Judges chosen as laid down in 
paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of this Article 
shall fulfil the conditions required 
by Articles 2, 17 (paragraph 2), 
20, and 24 of the present Statute. 
They shall take part in the decision 
on terms of complete equality with 
their colleagues. 

Article 32 — 1. Each rnember of the 
Court shall receive an annual 
salary. 

2. The President shall receive a 
special annual allowance. 

3. The Vice-President shall re- 
ceive a special allowance for every 

on which he acts as President. 

4. The judges chosen under Arti- 
cle 31, other than members of the 
Court, shall receive compensation 
for each day on which the^/ exercise 
their functions. 

6. These salaries, allowances, and 
compensation shall be fixed by the 
General Assembly. They may not 
be decreased during the term of 
office. 
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6. The salar 3 ^ of the Registrar 
shall be fixed by the General 
Assembl}’ on the proposal of the 
Court. 

7. Regulations made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall fix the conditions 
under T/hich retirement pensions 
may be given to members of the 
Court and to the Registrar, and 
the conditions under which members 
of the Court and the Registrar 
shall have their traveling expenses 
refunded. 

8. The above salaries, allovrances, 
and compensation shall be free of all 
taxation. 

Article 33 — The expenses of _tlie 
Court shall be borne by the United 
Nations in such a manner as shall 
be decided by the General Assembly. 

CHAPTER n 

COMPETENCE OF THE 
COURT 

Article 34 — 1. Only states may be 
parties in cases before the Court. 

2. The Court j subject to and 
in conformity with its Rules, may 
request of public international or- 
ganizations information relevant to 
cases before it, and shall receive 
such information presented by such 
organizations on their own initiative. 

3. Whenever the construction of 
the constituent instrument of a 
public international organization 
or of an international convention 
adopted thereunder is in question 
in a case before the Court, the 
Registrar shall so notify the public 
international organization concerned 
and shall communicate to it copies 
of all the written proceedings. 

Article 35 — 1. The Court shall be 
open to the states parties to the 
present Statute. 

2. The conditions under vrhich 
the Court shall be open to other 
states shaU, subject to the special 
provisions contained in treaties 
in force, be laid down by the 
Security Council, but in no case 
shall such conditions place the 
arties in a position of inequahty 
efore the Court. 


3. When a state "which is not a 
Member of the United Nations is a 
party to a case, the Court shall 
fix the amount which that party is to 
contribute towmrds the expenses 
of the Court. This proWsion shall 
not apply if such state is bearing a 
share of the expenses of the Court. 
Article 36 — 1. The jurisdiction of 
the Court comprises all cases which 
the parties refer to it and all 
msotters specially provided for in 
the ^ Charter of the United Nations 
or in treaties and conventions in 
force. 

2. The states parties to the 
present Statute may at any time 
declare that they recognize as 
compulsory rpso facto and wfithoiit 
special agreement, in relation to 
any other state accepting the 
same obligation, the jurisdiction 
of the Court in all legal disputes 
concerning : 

a. the interpretation of a treaty ; 

b. any question of international 
law; 

c. the existence of any fact 
"which, if established, would con- 
stitute a breach of an international 
obligation; 

d. the nature or extent of the 
reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international ob- 
ligation. 

3. The declarations referred to 
above may be made unconditionally 
or on condition of reciprocity on 
the part of several or certain states, 
or for a certain time. 

4. Such declarations shall be* 
deposited with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, who 
shall transmit copies thereof to 
the parties to the Statute and to 
the Registrar of the Court. 

5. Declarations made under Ai'ti- 
cle 36 of the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
and wdiich are still in force shall be 
deemed, as betw^een the parties to 
the present Statute, to be accept- 
ances of the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice 
for the period which they still 
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have to run and in accordance with 
their terms. 

6. In the event of a dispute as to 
Avhether the Court has jurisdiction, 
the matter shall be settled by the 
decision of the Cpurt. 

Article 37 — T\hienever a treaty or 
convention in force provides for 
reference of a matter to a tribunal 
to have been instituted by the 
League of Nations, or to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
the matter shall, as between the 
parties to the present Statute, be 
referred to the International Court 
of Justice. 

Article 38 — 1. The Court, whose 
function is to decide in accordance 
with international law such disputes 
as are submitted to it, shall apply: 

a. international conventions, 
whether general or particular, 
establishing rules expressly recog- 
nized by the contesting states; 

b. international custom, as evi- 
dence of a general practice ac- 
cepted as law; 

c. the general principles of law 
recognized by civilized nations; 

d. subject to the provisions 
of Article 59, judicial decisions 
and the teachings of the most 
highly qualified publicists of the 
various nations, as subsidiary 
means for the determination of 
rules of law. 

^ 2. This provision shall not preju- 
dice the power of the Court to 
decide a case ez aequo ei hano, if 
the parties agree thereto. 

CHAPTER ni 
PROCEDURE 

Article 39 — 1. The official languages 
of the Court shall be French and 
English. If the parties agree that 
the case shall be conducted in 
French, the judgment shall be 
delivered in French. If the parties 
agree that the case shall be con- 
ducted in English, the judgment 
shall be delivered in English. 

2. In the absence of an agreement 
as to which language shall be 


employed, each party may, in the 
pleadings, use the language which 
it prefers; the decision of the Court 
shall be given in French and EngHsh. 
In this case the Court shall at the 
same time determine which of the 
two texts shall be considered as 
authoritative. 

3. The Court shall, at the request 
of any party, authorize a language 
other than French or English to be 
used by that party. 

Article 40 — 1. Cases are brought 
before the Court, as the case may 
be, either by the notification of the 
special agreement or b}' a written 
application addressed to the Regis- 
trar. In either case the subject of 
the dispute and the parties shall be 
indicated. 

2. The Registrar shall forthwith 
communicate the application to ail 
concerned. 

3. He shall also notify the hlem- 
bers of the United Nations through 
the Secretary-General, and also any 
other states entitled to appear 
before the Court. 

i^ticle 41 — 1. The Court shall have 
the power to indicate, if it considers 
that circumstances so require, any 
provisional measures which ou|^ht 
to be taken to preserve the respective 
rights of either party. 

2. Pending the final decision, 
notice of the measures suggested 
shall forthwith be given to the 
parties and to the Security Council 
Article 42 — 1. The parties shall be 
represented by agents. 

2. They may have the assistance 
of counsel or advocates before the 
Court. 

3. The agents, counsel, and advo- 
cates of parties before the Court 
shall enjoy the privileges and 
immunities necessary to the inde- 
pendent exercise of their duties. 
Article 43 — 1. The procedure shall 
consist of two parts: written and 
oral. 

2. The written proceedings shall 
consist of the communication to the 
Court and to the parties of memo- 
rials, coimter-memorials and. if 
necessarjq replies; also all papers 
and documents in support. 
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S. These communications shall 
be made through the Registrar, in 
the order and ndthin the time fixed 
by the Court. 

4. A certified copy of every 
document produced by one party 
shall be communicated to the other 
par An 

5. The oral proceedings shall 
consist of the hearing by the Court 
of vdtnesses, experts, agents, counsel, 
and advocates. 

Article 44 — 1. For the sermce of all 
notices upon persons other than 
the agents, counsel, and advocates, 
the Court shall apply direct to the 
government of the state upon whose 
territory the notice has to be served. 

2. The same provision shall apply 
whenever steps are to be taken to 
procure ethdence on the spot. 

Article 45 — The hearing shall be 
under the control of the President 
or, ii he is unable to preside, of the 
Vice-President; if neither is able 
to preside, the senior judge present 
shall preside. 

Article 46 — The hearing in Court 
shall be public, unless the Court 
shall decide otherwise, or unless 
the parties demand that the public 
be not admitted. 

Article 47 — 1. Minutes shall -be 
made at each hearing and signed by 
the Registrar and the President. 

2. These minutes alone shall be 
authentic- 

Article 48 — The Court shall make 
orders for the conduct of the case, 
shall decide the form and time in 
which each party must conclude its 
arguments, and make all arrange- 
ments connected with the taking 
of evidence. 

Article 49 — The Court may, even 
before the hearing begins, call upon 
the agents to produce any document 
or to supply any explanations. 
Formal note shall be taken of any 
refusal. 

Article 50 — The Court may, at any 
time, entrust any individual, body, 
bureau, commission, or other organ- 
mation that it may select, with the 
task of carr 3 ang out an enquiry or 
giving an expert opinion. 


Article 51 — During the hearing 
any relevant questions are to be 
put to the witnesses and experts 
under the conditions laid down by 
the Court in the rules of procedure 
referred to in Article 30. 

Article 52 — After the Court has 
received the proofs and evidence 
vithin the time specified for the 
purpose, it may refuse to accept 
any further oral or written evidence 
that one party may desire to present 
unless the other side consents. 
Article 53 — 1. Whenever one of 
the parties does not appear before 
the Coiud, or fails to defend its case, 
the other party may call upon the 
Court to decide in favor of its claim. 

2. The Court must, before doing 
so, satif\" itself, not only that it has 
jurisdiction in accordance with Ai*ti~ 
cles 36 and 37, but also that the 
•claim is well founded in fact and 
law. 

Article 54 — 1. Vchen, subject to 
the control of the Court, the agents, 
counsel, and advocates have com- 
pleted their presentation of the 
case, the President shall declare 
the hearing clo.sed. 

2. The Court shall withdraw to 
consider the judgment. 

3. The deliberations of the Court 
shall take place in private and 
remain secret. 

Article 55 — 1. All questions shall 
be decided by a majority of the 
judges present. 

2. In the event of an equality 
of votes, the President or the 
judge who acts in his place shall 
have a casting vote. 

Article 56 — 1. The judgment shall 
state the reasons on which it is 
based. 

2. It shall contain the names of 
the judges who have taken part in 
the decision. 

Article 57 — If the judgment does 
not represent in wdiole or in part 
the unanimous opinion of the judges, 
any judge shall be entitled to deliver 
a separate opinion. 

Article 58— The judgment shall 
be signed by the President and 
by the Registrar. It shall be read 
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in open court, due notice having 
been given to the agents. 

Article 59 — The decision of the 
Court has no binding force except 
between the parties and in respect 
of that particular case. 

Article 60 — The judgment is linal 
and without appeal. In the event 
of dispute as to the meaning or 
scope of the judgment, the Court 
shaU construe it upon the request 
of any party. 

Article 61 — 1. An application for 
re\dsion of a judgment may be 
rnade only when it is based upon the 
discovery of some fact of such a 
nature as to be a decisive factor, 
which fact was, when the judgment 
was given, unknown to the Court 
and also to the party claiming 
revision, always provided that such 
ignorance was not due to negligence. 

2. The proceedings for rewsion 
shall be opened by a judgment of 
the Court expressly recording the 
existence of the new fact, recognizing 
that it has such a character as to 
lay the case open to revision, and 
declaring the application admissible 
on this ground. 

3. The Court may require pre\d- 
ous compliance with the terms of 
the judgment before it admits 
proceedings in revision. 

4. The application for revision 
must be made at latest within six 
months of the discovery of the new 
fact. 

5. No application for rewsion 
may be made after the lapse of ten 
years from the date of the judgment. 
Article 62 — 1. Should a state con- 
sider that it has an interest of a 
legal nature which may be affected 
by the decision in the case, it may 
submit a request to the Court to be 
permitted to interv^ene. 

2. It shah be for the Court to 
decide upon this request. 

Article 63 — 1. Whenever the con- 
struction of a convention to which 
states other than those concerned in 
the case are parties is in ques- 
tion, the Registrar shall notify all 
such states forthwith. 

2. Every state so notified has the 
right to intervene in the proceedings; 


but if it uses this right, the ccnstrac- 
tion given by the judgment will be 
equally binding upon it. 

Article 64 — Unless otherwise decided 
by the Court, each party shaC bear 
its own costs. 

CHA.PTER I¥ 
ADVISORY OPINIONS 

Article 65 — 1. The Court may give 
an adwsor^v opinion on any legal 
question at the request of whatever 
body may be authorized by or in 
accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations to make such a 
request. 

2. Questions upon which the 
advisory opinion of the Court is 
asked shall be laid before the Court 
by means of a written request 
containing an exact statement of 
the question upon which an opinion 
is required, and accompanied by ail 
documents likely to throw light 
upon the question. 

Article 66 — I. The Registrar shall 
fortlivrith give notice of the request 
for an advisory opinion to all states 
entitled to appear before the Court, 

2. The Registrar shall also, by 
means of a sp>ecial and direct com- 
munication, notify any state entitled 
to appear before the Court or 
international organization consid- 
ered by the Court, or, should it 
not be sitting, by the President, as 
lii'iely to be able to furnish informa- 
tion on the question, that the Court 
will be prepared to receive, within 
a time limit to be fixed by the 
President, written statements, or 
to hear, at a public sitting to be held 
for the purpose, oral statements 
relating to the question. 

3. Should any such state entitled 
to appear before the Court have 
failed to receive the special com- 
munication referred to in paragraph 
2 of this Article, such state may 
express a desire to submit a written 
statement or to be heard; and the 
Court will decide. 

4. States and organizations hav- 
ing presented written or oral state- 
ments or both shall be permitted to 
comment on the statements made by 
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other states or organizations in the 
form, to the extent, and within the 
time limits Yrhich the Court, or, 
should it not be sitting, the Presi- 
dent, shah decide in each particular 
case. Accordingly, the Pmgistrar 
shall in due time communicate any 
such written statements to states 
and organizations having submitted 
similar statements. 

Article 67 — The Court shall deliver 
its adwisory opinions in open court, 
notice having been given to the 
Secretary-General and to the repre- 
sentatives of Members of the United 
Nations, of other states and of 
international organizations immedi- 
ately concerned. 

Aidicle 68 — In the exercise of its 
advisory functions the Court shall 
iurther be guided by the provisions 
of the present Statute which apply 
in contentious cases to the extent 
to which it recognizes them to be 
applicable. 


CHAPTER ¥ 
AMENDMENT 

Article 69 — Amendments to the 
present Statute shall be effected 
by the same procedure as is provided 
by the Charter of the United 
Nations for amendments to that 
Charter, subject however to any 
provisions which the General Assem- 
bU upon recommendation of the 
Security Council may adopt con- 
cerniiig the participation of states 
wdiicli are parties to the present 
Statute but are not Ivlembers of the 
United Nations. 

Article 70 — The Court shall have 
power to propose such amendments 
to the present Statute as it maj" 
deem necessary, through written 
communications to the Secretary- 
General, for consideration in con- 
formity wdth the provisions C't 
Article 69. 
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way). Assistant: Miss Joan Rattner 
(U.S.A.). Steno-Clerks: Mrs. 
Hjordis Holt (U.S.A.). Miss Doro- 
thy Nedwick (U.S.A.). Speakers 
Section: Acting Chief of European 
Section: Mr. Boleslaw Leitgeber 
(Poland). Assistants: Miss Sybil 

J. Atkins (U.K.). Mrs. Edith Varin 
(U.S.A. ). Secretary: Miss Veronica 
Cahn (U.S.A.). Reference and Pub- 
lications Divisio-n: Director of Divi- 
sion: Mr. V. J. G. Stavridi (U.K.). 
Secretary : Miss Anita Sarda 
(Greece). Reference: Chief of Sec- 
tion: Miss Jose Meyer (U.S.A.). 
Assistant Librarians: Mrs. Jane AI. 
Reed (U.S.A,). Mrs. Elsie Wendt 
(U.S.A.). Miss Kathrine Malterud 
(U.S.A.), Secretary j Miss Tina Ves- 
cova (U.S.A.). Opinion Survey Sec- 
tion: Chief of Section: Mr. Karel 
Naprstek (Czechoslovakia). Assist- 
ants: Mrs. M. A. Arakie (U.K.). 
Mrs. Rebecca Slade (U.K.). Secre- 
tary-Assistants: Miss Lily Landerer 
(U.S.A.). Miss Irene Leonidoff 
(U.S.A.) . Puhlicaiions: Chief of Sec- 
tion: Mr. T. A. Raman (India). 
Editor-Writers: Mr. Richard de 
Roiissy de Sales (France). Mr. F. 

K. C. Rosett (U.S.A.). Mr. J. R. 
Herbin (Canada). Assistant: Miss 
B, Stephenson (U.K.), Secretary 
Miss Ruth Williams (Canada). 
Research Section: Research Writer: 
Miss Moira Figgis (U.K9. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Shirley Sassi (U.S.A.). 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT— Assisted 
Secretary-General inCharge of the Legal 
Department: Dr. Ivan Kerno (Czech- 
oslovakia) . Secretaries to Dr. Kerno: 
Mrs. Suzanne Waller (France). 


Miss Tatjana Makoviclra-RotnJ- 
glovd (Czechoslovakia). General 
Counsel and Director of Legal Depart- 
ment: Mr. A. H. Feller (U.S.A.). 
Secretary to Mr. A. IL Feller: Miss 
Ann Ilulbert (U.K.). Executive Of- 
ficer: Dr. Wadirnir Fabry (Czecho- 
slovakia). Divisrion of General Legal 
Questions: Legal Officers: klr. Oscar 
Schachter (U.S.A.). Dr. Ilya Rath 
(Czechoslovakia). Dr. Antony 
Leriche (France). Dr. Alexander 
Kiernik (Poland). Secretaries: Mrs. 
Phyllis N. Baker (U.K.). Miss 
Josephine E. Dodge, M.B.E. (U.K.). 
Mrs. Sihda F. Forkos (U.S.A.). 
Division of the Dcvclopracnt and 
Codification of International Law: 
Director: Dr. Yuen-li Liang (China). 
Legal Officer: Dr. Peter Stabcll 
(Noimay). Legal Assistant: Dr. 
Wellington Koo, Jr, (China). Di- 
vision of Privileges and hmnuni- 
ties: Director: Dr. Hanna Saba 
(Egypt). Legal Officer: Dr, Klarc 
Schreiber (Belgium). Secretary: 
Aliss Gina F. Windsor (U.K.). 
DEPARTMENT OF CONFER- 
ENCE AND GENERAL SERVICES 
• — Assistant Secretary-General in 
Charge of Conference and General 
Services: Mr. Adrian Pelt (Nether- 
lands). Personal Assistant to Mr. 
Pelt: Mr. Christopher Burney (U.K.). 
Secretary to Mr. Pelt: Miss Christine 
Faiire (France). Secretary to il/r. 
Burney: Miss Sondra Rubin (U.S.A.). 
Director J Conference and General 
Services: Mr. David B. Vaughan 
(Li.S. A.) . Secretary to Mr. Vaughan: 
Miss Elizabeth Gustafson (U.S.A.). 
Executive Officer: Lh. Joseph R. 
Lopez, Jr. (U.S.A.). Secretary to 
Mr. Lopez: Mrs. Flae S. liong 
(U.S.A.). Assistant to Director: Mr. 
A. Carey Seward, Jr. (U.S.A.). 
Assistant to E.7:ecutive Officer: Fir. 
John A. Olver (U.S.A.). Budget 
and Personnel Clerk: bliss Dorothy 
Goodall (Canada). 

Headquarters Technical Planning 
Staff — Duector: Mr. Howard K. 
Menhinick (U.S.A.)_. Secretary to 
Headquarters Planning Staff: bir. 
Glenn E, Bennett (U.S.A.). Sec- 
retary io Mr. Menhinick: Miss 
Alary Simpson (U.S.A.). Assistant 
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to ike Dired-ar: Mr. Van Court' Hare 
(U.S.A.). Site Planner: Mr. A. J. 
Rabiick (U. S . A. } . Landsca'pe A rchi- 
tect: Mr. Wilbur Simonson (U.S.A.). 
Legal Admser: Mr. W. A. Puose- 
borough (U.S.A.). 

Employee Housing Staff — Direc- 
tor: Mr. W. Spencer Thompson 
(U.S.A.). Devuiy Director: Mr. R. 
D. Potter (U.S.A.). Realty Adviser: 
Mr. Charles W. Lange (U.S.A.). 
Bureau of Technical Services — 
Director: Air. Prangois Stefanini 
(France). Secreiar'y: bliss Anne 
Pion (Canada). 

Languages Division — Director: blr. 
George J. Alathieu (France). Dep- 
uty Director: Mr. Charles H. Le 
Bosquet (U.K.). Secretary of Divi- 
sion: Miss Elizabeth M. Spairs 
(U.K.). Personal Assistant to Direc- 
tor: Mrs. Berthe Reiter (U.S.A.), 
Personal Assistant to Deputy Direc- 
tor: Miss Maiy Tom (U.K.). As- 
sistant Secretary of Division: Miss 
Janme Herbert (France). Assistant 
Documents Officer: Mr. Robert C. 
Kaminker (France). Interpreters'* 
Section: Chief Interpreter: Mr. Jean 
Herbert (France). Interpreters: Mr. 
Jean H. Back (France). Mr. George 
Frank. Mme Nina Himl}^ (France). 
Mr. Robert Daniel Hogg (U.K.). 
Mr. Andre Kaminker (France). 
Mr. Georges Kaminker (France). 
Mr. Maurice Martin (France). Mr. 
George Margoiilies. Mr. Gregory 
Meiksins (U.S.A.). Mr. Leo Pap 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Georges S. Rabino- 
vitch (Switzerland). Mr. Jean- 
Franpois Rozan-Rosenblith 
(France) . Miss Irma Seijo (U.S. A.). 
Mr. Alexis Tatischeff (U.S. A.). 
Mr. Nicholas Teslenko (France). 
Mr. Georges Thorgevsky (France). 
Secretary of Section: bliss Zula .Melup 
(U.S.A.). French Section: Chief of 
Section: bir. Romain Godet (France). 
Reviser: Mr. Edmond Ulrich 
(France). Translators: blr. Pierre 
Blanche (Canada), bliss Nadia 
Chlepner (Belgium). Mr. Pierre 
Daviault (Canada), bliss Gabrielle 
Fayet (France). Miss , Marie- 
Blanche Fontaine (Canada). Mrs. 
Suzanne Forgues (France), blr. 
Axidr^ Gaucheron (France), 


Adolphe Gourevitch. Mr. Albert 
Hamel (Canada). Mr. Louis d’- 
ELautesemm (Canada), Mr. Robert 
Le Bidois (France). Mr. Robert 
Lebbe (France). Mrs. Jacqueline 
b'lattei (France). Secretary of Sec- 
tion: Mme Marie-Th6rese Artaud 
(Haiti). English Section: Chief of 
Section: Mr. George F. Sampson 
(U.K.). Reviser: blr. Francis G. 
Berthoud (U.K.). Translators: blr. 
John V. Horne (U.K.). Mr. Alfred 
L. Lehmann (U.K.). blrs. Sheila 
blathieu (France), blr. Gerard G. 
Shelley (U.K.). Secretary of_ Sec- 
tion: bliss blila Protitch (Yugo- 
slavia). Russian Section: Chief of 
Section.: blr. Peter Grigorovich- 
Barsky (U.S.A. ). Revisers: Dr. 
Boris Bogoslovsky (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Vladimir Terentiev (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Alexander Yakovleff, Translators: 
blr. WaldemarKniagevitch (U.S.A.). 
blrs. Christine Krotkov (U.S.A.). 
Mr, Nicholas Mandrovsky (U.S.A.). 
blr. Nicholas W. Orloff (U.S.A.). 
bir. William Pogorelsky (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Nicholas P. Prischepenko 
(U.S.A.). blr. Bash Waldemar Rod- 
kevitch (U.S.A.). blr. Roman 
Sagovsky (U.K.). blr. Serge Wolff. 
Secretary of Sectimi: Mrs. Fanny 
Tate (U.K.). Bilingual Stenogra- 
phers: blrs. Nadejda Creed (U.IL.). 
blrs. Nadia Offenbach (U.S.A.). 
blrs. Irene Pogorelsky (U.S.A.). 
blrs. Anna Rubinstein (U.S.A.). 
Miss Elizabeth Rakisky (U.S.A.). 
Bilingual Typist: bliss Aoiita Price 
(U.S.A.). Bilingual Clerk-Typist: 
Miss Irene Tate (U.K.). Spanish 
Section: Chief of Section: Mr. Jos6 S. 
Iribarren (U.S.A.). Reviser: Mr. 
R. A. Fusoni (Ai'gentina). Trans- 
lators: blr. Mario de Bernaschina 
(Panama). Mr. Guillermo Brown 
(Chile), blr. Jos4 Luciano Cuadra 
(Nicaragua), blr. Alvaro Galvan 
(tJ.S.A.). blr. Enrique A. Giro 
(Cuba), blr. Henry Lewis- Comas 
(Argentina), bliss blarina Orel- 
ianna (Chile). Mr. Juan Rodriguez 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Adrian Vidaurre 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Joseph E. Jordi 
(U.S.A.). Secretary of Section: Miss 
Beatriz^ Schaffran (U.S.A.). Secre- 
tary: Miss Eleanor Sparks (Canada). 
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Bilingual Stenographer: Miss Evelyn 
Roig (U.S.A.). Bilingual Typists: 
Miss Mary C. Faretra (Ul’S.A.). 
Miss Mary Gregora (U.S.A.). Miss 
Hilda A. Polanco (U.S.A.)- Miss 
Pilar Pons (Ecuador). Mrs. Car- 
men Sands^ (U.S.A.). Miss Moira 
Wilson (U.Fi.)* Chinese Section: 
Acting Chief of Sectio-n: Dr. L^n 
Chang (China). Reviser: Dr. Tze- 
Hsiang Ouyang (China). Trans- 
lators: Mr. Chun- Chi Chen (China). 
Ml*. Robert T. C. Mok (China). 
Miss Julia S. Y. Wan (China). Mr. 
Che Tseng Wang (China). Miss 
Margaret Yui (China). Mr. Yee 
Chen Zia (China). Mr. Hon Hun 
Hee (China). Secretary of Section: 
Miss Helen W. Bail (U.S.A,). Eng- 
lish-French Shorthand-Typing Pool: 
Supervisor: Mme Lucie de Vienne 
Blanc (U.S.A,). Assistant Super- 
visors: Miss Magdeieine Allard 
(Canada). Mrs. Laure Boulanger 
(Belgium). Miss Ella Davies 
(U.K.). Mrs. Yvonne Faust 
(France). Stenographers: Miss 
Claire Alarie (Canada). Mrs. Lydie 
Anselme (Haiti). Miss Jeanne Au- 
det (Canada). Miss Rita Belanger 
(Canada). Miss Marie Belleau 
(Canada). Miss Suzanne Bertrand 
(Canada). Miss Fran^oise de Billy 
(Canada). Miss Natalie Calabro 
(U.S.A.). Miss Odette Cesbron 
(France). Miss Fernande Charland 
(Canada). Mrs. Raymonde Chi- 
avaro (Belgium). Miss Huguette 
Coffer (Egypt). , Miss Charlotte 
Escande (France). Miss Marie 
Gourdinne (Canada). Mrs. Suz- 
anne Holmes (France). Miss Anne- 
Marie Hubert (France). Mrs. Vera 
Jankusis (Lithuania), Miss Colette 
Karpo (France). Miss Alice La- 
lande (Canada). Miss Andree La- 
mar che (Canada), Miss Claire Lar- 
ocque (Canada). Miss Odette Le- 
blanc (Canada). , Mrs. Lucie Le 
Scieller (France). Ivliss Aline Mallet 
(Canada). Mrs. Ren4e Flangon^s 
(Haiti). Miss Georgette Moore 
(U.S.A,). Miss Mic-heile Nadeau 
(Canada). Miss Fleurette Parent 
(Canada). Miss Fulvie Pouget 
(Haiti). Mrs, Lina Perrier (France). 
Ivliss Helen Perry (U.K.). Miss 


Marie Perron (Canada) . ^liss Anne 
Hon (Canada), hliss Thc'rese Poir- 
ier (Canada), hliss Silvia Prats 
(Ecuador). Miss Anita Pi-cgis (Can- 
ada) . Miss Pilar Saldivar ( Ivl enico ) . 
IMiss Aurora Stephen (Dominican 
Republic). Mrs. Germaine Vatran 
(France). Miss Helen O' Connor 
(U.S.A.). Linguistic Research: Mr. 
George N. Kates (U.S.A.). hir. 
Stanley Gerr (U.S.A.). Ivliss Shirley 
Bencaer (U.S.A.). 

Editorial DiHsion — Office of the 
Director: Director: hir. E. Dela- 
venay (France). Secretary to the 
Director: Ivliss L, Perya (France). 
Depiiiy Director: ivfr. J. A. Keyser 
(U.K.). Secretary to the^ Deputy 
Director: Miss G. Moore (IhS.A.). 
Administrative Assistant. Miss F. 
Cheli (U.K.). Docianents Distrihu- 
iion O^ificcr and Arckivisi: Miss V. 
Fry' (U.K.). Secreiary to Documents 
Distribution Officer: hliss E. Wirth 
(U.S.A.). Special Assisiomi, Layout 
and Production: blr. D, Leigh Waller 
(U.K.). Special Editorial Adviser: 
Miss G. C. Dixon (U.K.). Editor 
of the Handbook: Miss M. hi. Heath. 
Secreiary: Miss C , Aiarie (Canada). 
Editing Se-ctujn: English Group: Head 
of Group: hir. H. GranvHie Fletcher 
(U.K.). Senior Editor: Air. J. D. 
Farquhar (U.K.). Edi- 

tors: Miss H. Geffen ('U.S.A.). Mr. 
M. Minchin (U.K.).' Mrs. H. G. 
Scott (U.S.A.). Frenm Group: Se- 
nior Editors: hir. P. Dufour (France). 
Mr. P. Luent ('France). AssislarU 
Editors: hliss G. Bazinet (France), 
hliss A. Salva (France). Mr. G. 
de Wariincourt (France). Secretary: 
Miss J. de Cosrrii (France). Rus- 
sian Group: Head of Group: Air. B. 
Skomorovsky^ (U.S.S.R.). Assistant 
Editor: Mrs.^C Winston (U S.S.R). 
Spanish Group. Assisiarii Editor- 
Miss J. Calvert (U.K.). Sec'retary: 
Aliss T. Aiigiiita (Chile). Precis- 
Writing SecUo7i: English Group: Eng- 
lish P7'eci.s-Wrikrs: Air. G. Wade 
(U.S.A.). Aliss H. AI. Elworthy 
(U.S.A.). Aliss S. Bashkin (U.S.A.). 
French Group: Secretary to Head of 
Group: Aliss AI. Dumas (France), 
French Pricis-Wrikrs: Air. R. Nivelle 
(France). Air. R. Br6 (France). 
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Verhaiim Reporting Section: English 
Verhaiim Reporting Group: Super- 
visor: ^liss Frances Farrell (U.S.A.). 
Verbatim Revorters: IMiss B, Clemens 
(USA.). I\Ir. J- Collins (U.S.A.). 
Mr. 2vL Friedman (U.S.A.). Mr. J. 
Knuppel (U.S.A.). Miss H. Mar- 
kante (U.S.A.). Mr. D. Rose 
(U.S.A.). Mr. B. H. Solomon 
(U.SA.). Mr. C. Tepper (U.S.A.). 
Mr. A. Weinstein (U.S.A.). Miss 
M. Williamson (Canada). IMrs. M. 
AAnick (U.S.A.). Trainees: Aliss 
A. D Aiello (U.S.A.). kliss J. Opt- 
ner (U.S.A.). Fliss A. Veitor 
(U.S.A.). Transcribers: Miss E. 
Cohen '(U.S.A.). Airs. T. Keyes 
(U.S.A.). Miss R.. De Simone 
(U.S.A.): Mr. H. Young (U.S.A). 
Clerk: Mjss S. Vvolfson (U.S.A.). 
Frenck Verhaiim Reporting Group: 
Supervisor: Miss E. Aubert (Switzer- 
land). Verbatirn Reporters: Miss AI. 
Goldseliild (France). Mr. 11. Le 
Scieller (France). Mr. G. Troin- 
bert (France). Mrs. AI. Visser- 
Estoup (France). Transcribers: 
Mrs. 0. Anker (France). Aliss D. 
DMIont (France). Miss C. Baroque 
(Canada). Aliss A. Mallet (Can- 
ada). Aliss H. llanieri (Canada). 
Documents Division — Office of Di- 
rector: Director: Air. Walde Cham- 
berlin (U. S. A. ) . A dministrative 0 ifi- 
cer: Airs. Isobel Wallace (U.K.). 
Personnel and Requisitions Officer: 
Aliss Barbara Coulthard (U.K.). 
Secretaries: Airs. Aluriel Wood 
(U.K.U Aliss Ida AI. Salcedo 
(U.S.A.). Mrs. PuUth Ranalio 
(U.S.A.) . Supply Clerk: Air. Walter 
Sheiman (U.S.A.). Records Clerk: 
Aliss Florence Farhi (U.S.A.). Lia- 
ison and Reference Unit: Liaison 
Office: Liaison Officers: Aliss Diana 
Underwood (U.K.). Air. Paul Leake 
(U.S.A,.). Airs. Chi-Hui Chai 
(China). Aliss Edita Lakasowa 
(Czechoslovakia). Aliss Shirley 
Wimberley (U.K.). Air. Samuel 
Feiffer (U.S.A.). Air. Homer La 
Cross (U.S.A.). Air. Anthony Rob- 
erts (U.Il.). Clerk-Typisis: Aliss 
Leona Gottfried (U.S.A.). Air. San- 
ford L. Classman (U.S.A.). Refer- 
ence Office: Chief: Air. Harry N. AI. 
Winton (U.S.A.). Index Officers: 


Aliss Edita Stiassna (Czechoslo- 
vakia). Aliss Janet D. B. Wallace 
(U.K.). Air. Herman A. Stern 
(U.S.A.). Allle Suzanne Legrand 
(France). Clerk-Tyjrists: Aliss Ida 
Alorson (U.S.A.). Miss Betty Eu- 
benstein (U.S.A,). Aliss Alarjorio 
Robinson (U.S.A.). Air. George 
H. Smith (U.S.A.). File Clerk: 
Air. Coy Lee Cox (U.S.A.). Repro- 
duction Section: Chief: Air. Daniel D. 
De Walt (U.S.A.). A ssistani Chie f s : 
Air. Charles E. Tebbe (U.S.A.). 
Air. Douglas Fletcher (U.K.). 
Secretary: Miss Joyce Lovell (U.K.). 
Clerks: Aliss Alary Gannon (U.S.A.). 
Aliss Alarion Tolbert (U.S.A.). Air. 
Henry H. Richards (U.S.A.). Off- 
set Unit: Mr. Harvey P. Block 
(U.S.A.). Air. Frank C. Bottaro 
(U.S.A, Air. Eugene Ferraro 
(U.S.A.). Air. Raymond L. Bishop 
(U.S.A.). M ultigraph- Address 0 - 
graph: Multifax Unit: Airs. Thelma 
Lightfoot (U.S.A.), Air. Joseph A. 
Alatoli (U.S.A.). Photo stat-Ozalid 
Unit: AI r . F r a n k AI c D o n a 1 d 
(U.S.A.). Maintenance Unit: Air. 
William Brewer (U.S.A.). Varitype 
Unit: Aliss Daphne Herbert (U.S.A.). 
Aliss Sylvia AI.^ Bruce (U.S.A.) 
Mimeograph Unit: Chief: Air. L. 
Joseph O’Keefe (U.S.A.). Super- 
visor: Air. Alurray Appeibaum 
(U.S.A.). Operators: Air, John Er- 
icsson (U.S.A.). Mr. Zachary Frank 
(U.S.A.). Airs. Beatrice Hicks 
(U.S.A.). Air. Edgar Holmes 
(U.S.A.). Air. Joseph Jansen 
(U.S.A.). Air. Alaynard Josephs 
(U.S.A.), Air. Vivian H. Henry 
(U.S.A.). Air, John Leo (U.S.A.). 
Aliss Pearline Lewis (U.S.A.). Air. 
James J, Salmon, Jr. (U.S.A,.). 
Mr. David Schpolsky (U.S.A.). 
Air. William W. Burns (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Solomon Pavloff (U.S.A.). Air. 
Ormond C. A,bbott (U.S..A.). Air. 
Richard E. Addison (U.S.A.). Miss 
Lillian Barrow (U.S.A.). Airs. Olga 
Cubinski (LT.S.A.). Air. Hyman 
Dolgonowitz (U.S.A.). Air, Leon 
Elveson (U.S.A.). Air. George P. 
Foster (U.S.A.). Air. Robert J. 
Hurry (U.S.A.). Air. Benjamin A. 
Jackson (U.S.A.). Air. Charles H. 
Jackson (U.S.A.). Air. Kenneth 0. 
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Lambert (U.S.A.), Mr. Joseph R. 
Lango (U.S.A.) . Mr. Sejmiour Mil-' 
ler (U.S.A.). Mr. Jesse*^W, Mago- 
wan (U.S.A.). Mr. Earl hlorgan 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Cyril Mumford 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Aaron Ketburn 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Norman Penner 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Adolphe Peters 
(U.S.A.). Miss Mary Petrak 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Alfred L. Shapiro 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Herbert J. Stinnett 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Miirrav Teback 
(U.S.A.). Mrs. Elsie Tyler (U.S.A.). 
Mr. George M. West (U.S.A.). 
Air. James W. Williams (U.S.A.). 
Miss Frances L. Williams (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Louis P. Vanterpool (Li.S.A.). 
Mr. Alexander Klein (U.S.A.). Mr. 
John P. Atanat (U.S.A.). Miss 
Bertha Brewington (U.S.A.). Com- 
position Unit: Chief: Mrs. Eva Ap- 
pelbaiim (U.K.). Supervisors: Miss 
Dorothy Toback (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Clarence G. Perry (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Ivlorris Birnbaiim' (U.S.A.). Typ- 
ists: Mr. Paul V. Adams (U.S.A.). 
Aliss Antoinette N. Albanese 
(U.S.A.), Miss Fannie Allen 
(U.S.A.). Mrs. Sylvia J. Babsek 
(U.S.A.). Mr. James Brady 
(U.S.A.). Miss Jeannette G, Butler 
(U.S.A.). Miss Rita H. Clynch 
(U.S.A.). Miss Mary Davitian 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Robert A. Di Lo- 
renzo (U.S.A.). Mrs. Mary Ethe- 
ridge (U.S.A.). Miss Mildred Fran- 
kel (U.S.A.). Mr. Jesse Greenwaid 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Bernard Ginsberg 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Terence J. Hickey 
(U.S.A.). Miss Dorothea E. Hoff- 
man (U.S.A.). Mr. George W. 
Jacobs (U.S.A.). Mrs. Nell E. 
Langsam (U.S.A.). Mr. Cyril C. 
Linde (Panama). Mr. Warren V. 
Mayers (U.S.A.). Mr. John Mc- 
Guire (U.S.A.). Mr. Julio D. Me- 
lendez (U.S.A.). Miss Alma Louis 
Mizrachi (U.S.A.). Mr. Robert G. 
Padden (U.S.A.). Mr. Peter P. 
Patalano (U.S.A.). Mr. FeHx Ra- 
mirez (U.S.A.). Mr. Norman B. 
Shimkin (U.S.A.). Miss Marion V. 

' Avera (U.S.A.). Miss Ida Siegel 
(U.S.A.). Fir. Stanford Silverman 
(U.S.A.). Miss Mildred Yersch- 
leiser (U.S.A,). Miss Wanda A. 
Woloska (U.S.A.). Miss Marilyn 


Ziegler (U.S.A.). Mr. Jack Zilin 
( L^ . S . A . ) . Proof- P e a d i n g Un i t : 
Chief: Miss EiUen Bold (U.K.L 
Readers: Firs. Irene Greemvald 
(U.S.A.). Fir. Neal W. Richmond 
(U.S.A.). Fliss Rose Roberts 
(U.S.A.). Distrihiiiion Section: 
Chief: Firs. Flabel Biilier (Canada). 
Deputy Chief: Fir. Leslie F. Parsons 
(U.K.). Secretaries: Fliss Hilda R. 
Jennings (U.K.). Fliss Dorothy 
Greenberg (U.S.A.). Internal Dis- 
irilndion Unit: Chief: Fir, Reynold 
Stenhens (U.K.). Routing (Jfnee: 
Chief Clerk: Fir. A. S. Begbie (U^K.). 
Clerks: Fir. James F. Bums (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Louis Gersht (U.S.A.). Fir. 
William F. King (U.S.A.). Fir. 
William J. Lundon (U.S.A.). Fir. 
Jacob Tukdarian (U.S.A.). Fir. 
Eugene Furuilio (L^.S.A L Enquiry 
dirks: Mri'^Paul Roothooft (Bel- 
gium). Miss Patricia Flyers 
(U.S.A.). Mr. James Russell 
(U.S.A.). Ezlernal Distrihuiion 
Unit: Chief: Fir, E. Biirdett (U.K.) 
Routing Office: Supervisor: Fir. John 
E. FIcNeill (U.K.). Clerks: Fliss 
Kathleen Duffy (U.S.A.). Fir. Wil- 
liam F. Robinson (U.S.A.). Fir. 
Joseph R. Oates (U.S.A.). Stock 
Office: Supervisor: Fir. John Conwaj^ 
(U.S.A.). Clerks: Mr. Joseph H. 
Healy (LhS.A.). Printing Section: 
Acting Chief and Consultant: Fir. 
E. K. Ritter (U.S.A.). Assistants 
to Mr, Ritter: Mr. C. A. Riiebsam 
(U.S.A.). Fir. Bruce Wallace 
(U.S.A.). uissistant Chief: Fir. Dave 
Morris (U.S.A.). xidmirdstrative Of- 
ficer: Fliss Flarie Lou Lanni. Copy 
Preparation: Fir. Wasel G. Bespolka 
(U.S.A.). Fir, Herbert FI. Sand- 
born (U.S.A.). Fir. Constantine T. 
Worth (U.S.A.). Fir. Tiii-Yau Fung 
(China). Clerl:: Fir. Roger Levy 
(U.S.AJ. Clerk-Typist: Fliss Kath- 
erine Ferraiite (U.S.A.). Clerk-Sle- 
nographer: Fliss Rhoda Fletz 
(U.S.A.), Sales Section: Acting 
Chief: Fir. William C., Powell 
(U.S.A.). Secretary to Mr, Powell: 
Miss Ruth Krauss (U.S.A.). 

Library and Archives Division — 
Acting Librarian: Fir. S. Hartz 
F^asmussen (Denmark). Deputy 
Librarian: Fir. Albert C. Gerould 
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(U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss IMarie 
Hughes (IJ.S.A.j. Acquisition Sec- 
tion: Chief of Section: Mr. Paul S. 
Allen (U.3.A.). Mr. Hynek Cxross- 
man (Czechoslovakia). Miss Else 
Wulff (Denmark). Clerks: Miss 
Gladys Silverblatt (U.S.A.). Mr. 
liugli Foster (IT.S.A.). Archive 
Section: Chief of Section: hir. Arvid 
Pardo (Malta). Miss Ursula. Beeeh- 
croft (U.IC.). hliss Miriam Elliott 
(U.K.). hliss Pmsamund Simson 
(IJ.IC.) Miss Vera OMCrinsky 
(U.S.A.). 

Ih’esentation Service — Acting Chief: 
Mr. David Zablodowsky (U.S.A.). 
Administrative Assistant: Miss Hazel 
E. Capsey (U.S.A.). Chief De- 
signer: Mr. Abel Sorenson (LhS.A.). 
Desicjners: Mr. Jack Becker (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Harold V/alter (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Albert Landry (U.S.A.). Mrs. Mar- 
garet Vaill (IJ.S.A.). Cartographer: 
Mr. Leo Drozdoff (U.S.A.). Clerk: 
Miss Agnes Smith (U.S.A.). 

Bureau of Generd Services — Di- 
rector: Mr. B}Ton F. Wood (Canada). 
Secretary : Miss Mary Bohan 
(U.S.A.) . 

Purchase and Supply Division — 
Director: Mr. Frederick A. Mapes 
(U.S.A.). Deputy Director: Mr. 
William M. Anderson (Canada). 
Sea'eiary to Mr. Anderson: Mrs. 
Syhda Rath (U.S.A.). Adyninistra- 
tive Assistant: Mr. Milton E. Seibert 
(U.S.A.). Special Assistant: Mr. 
Fred T. WaUcer (U.S.A.). Purchase 
Section: Chief of Section: Mr. Rich- 
ard V. Elms (U.S.A.). Purchasing 
Assistanis: Mr. Joseph G. Cardinal 
(U.S.A.). Mr. James McDonald 
(U.S.A.). Aliss Helen M. Murphy 
(U.S.A.). Secretary to Purchasing 
Assistants: hliss Barbara Runetz 
(U.S.A.). Expeditor: Mr. Kniit 
Fredner (Norway). Standards Sec- 
tion: Chief of Section: Mr. D. T. 
Clements (U.S.A.). Control Section: 
Chief of Section: Mr. W. C. P, Rut- 
land (New Zealand). Secretary to 
Mr. Rutland: Miss Miriam Gussow 
(U.S.A.). Property Accounting Unit: 
Air. a L, Law (U.S.A.). Mr, W. 
Stampfli (U.S.A,). Miss Lucille 
Fischer (U.S.A.). Mr. Harry Mar- 
tin (U.S.A.). Miss Greta HoweH 


(U.S.x4..). Recording Unit: Record 
Clerk: Miss EHen O^Shea^ (U S.A.). 
Administrative Service Unit: Mr, 
R. B. Stedman (U.S.A.). Miss 
Carrnela Giuliano (U.S.A.). Aliss 
Josephine Leo (U.S.A.). Miss Rose- 
marie Frankel (U.S.A.). Miss Fran- 
ces Mitchell (U.S.A.). Aliss Milli- 
cent Crawford (U.S.A.). Stores Sec- 
tion: Chief of Section: Mr J. Macrer^’' 
(U.S.A.). Receiving Unit: Mr. John 
Goetz (U.S.A.). Mr. James AIc- 
Grath (U.S.A.). Mr. Benjamin 
Frishman (U.S.A.). Storage and 
Issue Unit: Mr. James Wight (Can- 
ada). Air. Paul Fugarino (U.S.A.). 
Air. John C. CVNeH (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Frank Bellizzi (U.S.A.). Air. 
Alichael Adamo (U.S.A.). Air. 
Hugo Cammisa (U.S.A.). Air. John 
Connoliv (U.S.A.). Mr. William 
Booke/ (U.S.A.). Air. Patrick 
Doody (U.S.A.), Mr. PhiHp Schier 
(U.S.A.). Air. Patty Borrico 
(U.S.A,). Mr. William Ryan 
(U.S.A.). Mr. John Marineiii 
(U.S.A,). Air. 'William Miller 
(U S.A.). 

Conference Co-ordination Division 
—Director' Mr. C. AI. Fonck (Bel- 
gium). Assistant Director: Mr. L. 
B. Herman (Canada). Secretary: 
Miss Lorraine Shea (Canada). Ac- 
counts Officer (from Comotroller's 
office): Air. G. Lansky (U.S.A.). 
Order of the Day Section: Depuiy 
Chief: Aliss Diana Chamberlain 
(Canada). Order of the Day Offii- 
cers: Mr. E. O’Gorman (U.S.A.). 
Air. P. Larkin (U.S.A.). Miss T. 
Duchynski (U.S.A.). Delegates^ Re- 
ceptionist: Mrs. Al. Langkj-aer 
(U.S.A.). Clerk stenographer: Mrs. 
M. Berg (U.S.A.). Storeman: Mr. 
Robert Green (U.S.A.). Conference 
Planning Section: Conference Plan- 
ning Officer: Air. John B. Tov/nend 
(New Zealand). Conference Service 
Officers: Air. J. De Brabant (Can- 
ada), Mr, J. W. Muckell (Canada), 
Air. W. H. Gelbach (U.S.A.). As- 
sisiant Conference Service Offiicers : , 
Air. Arthur Greenwood (Canada). 
Air. Roscoe Y. Lewis (U.S.A.). 
Clerk Stenographers: Airs. F. De 
Diego (U.SlA.). Mrs. P. Taylor 
(Canada), 
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Buildings Management Service — 
Chief y Buildings Management S mice: 
Mr. J. Bryan Straley (U.S.A.). As- 
skiaM Chief: Mr. A. R. T. Coke 
(U.K.). Special Assistant to Mr. 
Straley: Mr. Charles E. Bolduc. 
Admifiistrative Assistant to Mr. 
Straley: Miss Anne Radd (IJ.S.iV.). 
Secretary to Mr. Straley: Miss 
Olga M. Mencoboni (U.S.A.). Clerk 
Typist: Miss Jean Raymond 
(U.S.A.). Space OJficers: Mr. 
Bleecker P. Semans (iJ.S.A.). Mr. 
Tung-Ku Lin (China). Draftsman: 
Air. Henry L. Alillman (U.S.A.). 
Head, Service Unit: Mrs. Kay 
Thompson (U.K.). Secretary to Mrs. 
Thompson: Miss Sarah Tazbin 
(U.S.A.). Chiof. Security Section: 
Mr. Frank Begley (U.S.A.). Se- 
curity Officer: Air. John J. Cosgrove 
(U.S.A. ). Secretary to Mr. BegUy: 
Miss Grace Ryan (U.S.A,). Foss 
Officer: Air. Darnel Walsh (U.S.A.). 
Secretary to Pass Officer: Miss Janet 
L, Melien (U.S.A.). Assistant Pass 
Officers: Aliss AI. Botowinick 
(U.S.A.). Aliss S. Alatlin (U.S.A.) 
Night Duty Officers: Air. W. B. Antin 
(U.S.A.). Air. R. C Stem (U.S.A.). 
Mr. E. Syers (U.S.A.). Reception- 
ists: Aliss. B. Riegel (U.S.A.). 
Miss J. Ayala (Colombia). Aliss 
B. Blackweh (U.S.A.). Aliss M. 
Ebbitt (Canada). Aliss E. Lee 
(China). Aliss E. Sheer (Poland). 
Miss T. AI. Shine (Canada). Aliss 
E. Storch (Czechoslovakia). Aliss 
N. Bestebreureje (Netherlands). 
Aliss Alanueia Hawraiiick (Belgium). 
Airs. Marguerite Guilmette (Can- 
ada). Clerk Typists: Aliss D. Alii- 
ier (U.S.A.). Miss AI. E. Policy 
(U.S.A.). Chief, Alaintenance Sec- 
tion: Air. Norman S. Zink (U.S.A.). 
Secretary to Mr. Zink: Aliss Ethel 
Krumholz (U.S.A.). Head, Cus- 
todial Unit. Air. P. Curtin (tJ S.A.). 
Head, Repair Unit: Air. S. Hazel- 
b auer (U . B . A . ) . H ead Foremen : Air. 
R. Turkington (U.S.il.). Air. V. 
Alandese (U.S.A.). Airs. M. Keller 
(U.S.A.), Air. F. AlcLaughlin 
(U.S.A,). Air. F. McCIemeghen 
(U.S.A.). Chief, Sound and Record- 
ing Section: Air. Robert Vincent 
(U.S.A.). Secretary to Chief, Sound 


and Recording Section: Aliss Shirley 
Rothman (U.S.A.). Head, Tele- 
phone Unit: All’s. Ethel 'Schnell 
(LAS. A.). Chief Operator: Mrs. Jane 
Galvin '(U.S.A.). RKO—Tekvkojw 
Operators: Alias Agnes Connelitr 
(U.S.A..). Aliss Florence Summer- 
ville (U.S.A.). 610 Fifth Avenue 

Telephone Operator: Aliss Helen 
Reape (U.S.A,). 51 Madison Are- 

nue Receptionisi-Operaior: Aliss Shir- 
ley Goodwin (U.S.A.). Special As- 
sistant to Mr. Straley: Air. Joseph 
Carbone (U.S.A.). 

Transportation Service — Chief of 
Transportation Services: Air. F. J. 
Saunders (U.K.). Secreiary to Mr. 
Saunders: Aliss Alary E. Dol- 
beare. Technical Assistant: Afr. W. 
B. Squire (U.S..A.). Secretary to 
Mr. Squire: Aliss Helen Herz 
(U.S.A.). Passenger Section: Chief, 
Passenger Section: Air. M. F. Payne 
(U.K,). Secretary to Mr. Payne: 
Mrs. Micca Sehall (U.S.A.). Acting 
Administrative Assistant: Mr. Y. A. 
DeAngelis (U.S.A.). Mr. K. David- 
son (U.S.A.). Aliss Ethel Bornne 
(U.S.A.). Airs. Theresa Haight 
(U.S.A.). Aliss Alargaret Walker 
(U.S.A.). Airs. Louise Wezssman 
(U.S.A.). Travel Authorization As- 
sistant and Information {Lake Suc- 
cess): Aliss Alaiy Alamonas (U.S.A.). 
Arrival, Arrangements and Receptio'n 
Section: Aliss Alargaret Windsor 
(U.K.). Aliss Gertrude AIcKitter- 
ick (U.S.A.). Aliss Dorothy Ber- 
man (LT.S.A.). Miss Alae Alarretta 
(U.S.A.). Miss Aida Pascuai 
(U.S.A.)'. Air. E. J. Ridley (U.K.) 
(Baggage & Freight Agent). Hold 
Accommodation Section: Hotel Man- 
ager: Air. ATrnon Taylor (U.S.A.). 
Mrs. Sihia Alullins (U.K.). Airs. 
Sylvia Scott (U.S.A.). Aliss Ester 
Tomaski (U.S.A.). Aliss Lucia 
Gardner (U.S.A.). Aliss Barbara 
Fahys (U.S.A.). Air. Fred Bedross 
(U.S.A.). Air. Dominick Bucciiio 
(U.S.A.). Aliss Evelyn Parent 
(LT.S.A.). Aliss Doris Carroll 
(U.S.A.), Aliss Laurel Gottiober 
(U.S.A.). Receptionist: Aliss F. Pa- 
tricia Aleehan (U.S.A.). Messenger: 
Air. Jerome Respler (U.S.A.). Local 
Transport Section: Lake Success: 
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Chief Local Transportation Section: 
Mr. Earl G. Moore. Secretary: 
Miss Peggy Jordan. Assistant to 
Mr. Moore: Mr. Aido Platti. Ac- 
cowniant: Mr. Robert Stevens. 

Clerk-Typist: Miss Florence Kee. 
Dispatchers: Mr. Robert O'Connor. 
Mr. Walter Hermance. Mr. Charles 
Volk. Mr. Frank Crirnley. Mr. 
Thomas Ferris. Secretary: Miss 
Aldona Mikolaitis. 

Registry and Postal Service — Acting 
Chief: Mr. E. D. Brodnax (U.S.A.). 
Office Staff: Communications Techni- 
cian: Mr, Charles G, Ilka _(U,S.A.). 
Adrnintsiraiive Assistant: Miss M. hi. 
Alizibrocky (Canada). Secretaries: 
Aliss Helen C. Goldberg (U.S.A.). 
Miss Mildred L. Da Silva (U.S.A.), 
Central Registry Section: Acting Chief: 
Mrs. Turner- Coles (U.K.). Secre- 
tary: Miss Erhel Rodkin (U.S.A.). 
Records Analysis Vnit: hir. George 
Heath (U.Fl). Mrs. Dell Borshow 
(U.S.A.). Mr, PbOderich McNeai 
(U.S.A.). Mr. James P. Muivaney 
(U.S.A.). File Service Unit: hlr. 
Jacob I. Kronenfeld (U.S.A.). Mrs. 
Ruth Kohn (U.S.A.) . Mr. John 
Cowcer (U.S.A.). Miss Frances Gii- 
martin (U.S.A.). Index Unit: Miss 
Margaret Magee (U.S.A.). Mr. Wil- 
liam Tolley (U.S.A.). Miss Ger- 
maine C. Denis (Canada). Mr. L. 
K. Pawlowicz (Poland). Mr. P. 
Safinya (Iran). Recording Clerks: 
Miss Ruth Vigdor (U.S.A.). Miss 
Verona Bartlett (U.S.A.). Mr. Cecil 
Peterson (U.S.A.). Cable and Wire- 
less Section: Actmg Chief: Mr. Tom 
A. Clark (U.K.). Cable ^ Editing 
Unit: Cable Editor: Miss Steffa-nia 
Rakowski (U.S.A.). Cable Trans- 
lation Clerk: hiiss Maria de Souza 
(Brazil). Radio and Wire Unit: 
Chief Operator: Miss Atholl M. 
Maining (Canada). Operators: Miss 
Marion Hand (U.S.A.). Mr. James 
P. Johnson (U.S.A.). Cable Service 
Centre: Duplicating Machine Oper- 
ator: Miss Margery Auerbach 
(U.S.A.). Cable Distribution Clerks: 
Mr. Eugene Covle (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Harry Jacobs (U.S.A.). Mr. Mar- 
vin Levinson (U.S.A.). Miss Adel- 
ene McBean (U.S.A.). Mail and 
Messenger Section: Acting Chief: 


Mr. Vector H. Gregoire (U.S.A.). 
Secretary: Mrs. Alargaret G, Martin 
(U.S.A.). U. N. Post Office: Acting 
Supervisor: Mr. Leo Arfin (U.S.A.). 
Postal Clerks: Mr. Tony Biondolilo 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Joseph Di Marco 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Frank Hiavsa 
(U.S.A.). Miss Irene Przeworski 
(Poland). Mail Clerk: Miss Pauline 
Stout (U.S.A.). Messenger Unit: 
Supervisor: IMr. Reynolds N. Ste- 
phens (U.K.). Clerk: Miss Kathryn 
Kastner (U.S.A.). Building 1 Sub- 
station: Mail Clerk in Charge: Mr. 
Eugene Curran (U.S.A.). Building 

2 Sub-station: Mail Clerk in Charge: 
Mr. Irving Levy (U.S.A.). Building 

3 Substation: Mail Clerk in Charge: 
Miss liennie Campbell (U.S.A.). 
Building J Suo-staiion: Mail Clerk 
in Charge: Mi.ss Sara Grosso (U.S.A.). 
Dispatcher of Special Messengers: 
Mr. Daniel Wexler (U.S.A.). Dis- 
patcher of Motor Messengers: Mr. 
Edward Lambert (U.S.A.). Night 
Dispatcher : Mr. Louis Selkin 
(U.S.A.). Overseas Offices Division: 
Supervisor: Mr. Egon Ranshofen- 
Wertheimer (Austria). General Ad- 
ministrative Officer: Mr. Arsene 
Shahbaz (Switzerland). Secretary of 
Division: Miss Elizabeth Robson 
(U.K.) Secretary: Miss Lila Field 
(U.S.A.). 

DEPARTMENT OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AND FINANCIAL 
SERVICES — Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of Administrative 
and Financial Services: Mr. John B. 
Flutson (U.S.A.). Executive Assist- 
ant: Mr. Edmond F. Wright 
(U.S.A.). Secretary to Executive As- 
sistant: Miss Margaret Watson 
(Canada). Assistant to Air. Hutson: 
Miss Carol S, Piper (U.S.A.). 
Secretaries: Mrs. Alarion Jackson 
(U.K.). Miss Frances L. Parce 
(U.S.A.). Advisory Group of Ex- 
perts: Chairman: Air. Eric Biddle 
(U.S.A.). ^Secretary: Aliss Kathleen 
Alder (U.K.). Special Legal Admser 
on Administrative Matters: Mr. Hugh 

G. Mitchell (U.S.A.). Bureau of 
the Comptroller: Comptroller: Mr. 

H. C. Elvins (Australia). Consul- 
tant: Mr. Flugh J. Reber (U.S.A.). 
Secretaries: Miss Alary L. Gleason 
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(U.S. A.) . Miss Liiliaii Hope (U.Iv.). 
Ojfi-ce of the Comptroller: ^Ir. Dan 
Rutledge (U.S. A.). Aliss Madeiyn 
AI. Carey (U.S. A.). Aliss Alatilda 
Weiss (U.S. A.). Registry Office: Mr. 
Ronald Dyson (U.K.). Mr. O. W. 
Portugal (U.S.A.). Aliss Francine 
Reingoid (U.S. A.), A'liss Ailyne 
Francis (U.S. A.). Regulations and 
Inspections Division: Chief: Mr. 
John B. Payne (U.S. A.). 'Regula- 
tions and Technical Services Section: 
Chief :^M t. Preston W. Cox (U.S-.A.). 
Air. Simon Van Aloppes (Nether- 
lands). Air. George Lansky 
(U.S. A.). Secretary: Aliss Eleanor 
Peebles (U.S.A.). Administrative 
I nspections — Expenditure Control 
Section: Chief: Air. C. L. Poudrier 
(Canada), Mr. Edward de Gomez 
(Chile). Air. B. J. Greenspan 
(U.S. A.). Air. Thomas Benning 
(U.K.). Air. Willy Blanchet 
(Haiti). Secretary: Aliss Alargaret 
Walker (Canada). Accounts and 
Treasury Inspections Section: Chief: 
Mr. D. Bannerman Clark (U.K.). 
Mr. Joaquim Catunda (Brazil). 
Secretary: Aliss Frances Wilkins 
(U.S.A.). Tax Section: Chief: Col. 
Carlton B. Wicart (U.S. A.). Air. 
WMiiam LeCount (U.S.xl.). Secre- 
tary: Aliss Frances Lucenti (U.S.A.). 
Budget Control and Accounts Divi- 
sions: Chief: Air. H. L. AIcLeod 
(U.S.A.). Air. Victor Alilis (U.S. A.). 
Administrative Assistant: Miss H. 
Elizabeth Waesche (U.S. A.). Sec- 
retary: Aliss Ethel Aloskovitz 
(U.S. A.). Obligations Accounts Sec- 
tion: Air. Louis Rosenstein (U.S. A.). 
Air. John Gray (U.S.A.). Air. John 
Cooper (U.S. A.). Mr. Stephen 
Alicuia (Poland). Aliss Eyelyn Far- 
ber (U.S.A.L Airs. Alyrtle Nellis 
(U.S. A.). Payment Control Section: 
Chief: Air. Donald G. Sulliyan 
(U.S.A.). Air. Stephen Przylucki 
(U.S. A.). Secretary: Aliss Helen 
Dolan (U.S. A.). Request Control 
Check Unit: Airs. Alarian Kaplan 
(U.S. A.). Mr. Edwmrd Pi,avenna 
CU.S.A.). Aliss Alonica lilich 
(U.S.A.). Aliss Charlotte Dorn 
(U.S. A.). Air, Richard Brock 
(U.S. A.). Airs. Shirley Silyerman 
(U.S. A.). Audit and Review Unit: 


Air. John Conway (U.K.). .Serw- 
tary: Airs. Anne Kagan (U.S. A.). 
Audit and Review — Vendor Pnvoices 
and Car Purchase Unit: Air. Pierre 
Rouzier (France). Air. John Shee- 
han (U.S. A.). Air. Fred Babino- 
wich (U.S. A.). Audit and Rtvieiv — 
Claims for Reiinburscmevd Unit: 
Mr, Seymour Gold (U.S. A.). Air. 
James Coburn (U.S. A.). APss Alice 
S. Oliye (U.S..A.). 'Mr. Johannes 
Raven (Netherlands;. Air. Alvro 
DeSiiva (U.K,). Per Diem arid 
Commission Unit: Air. Martin Gage 
(U.S.xA.). Air. xhbraliain Storinai’i 
(U.S.xi.). Airs. Na.ssene Hodgson 
(Canada). Payroll Pre-Audit Unit: 
Mr. John Wright (U.K.). IvLss 
Bertha Hodge (U.S. A.). Airs. 
Carmelita Barbera (U.S. -A.). Airs. 
Janet WMiss (U.S..A.). Special 
Claims Unit: Air. AA'iHiam Goodkind 
(U.S.A.). Air. David R. Stewart 
(U.K.). Payroll Section: Chief: Air. 
Robert Boxeur (U.S. A.), Mr. Ka- 
mil Tooni (Iraq). Air. Joseph .Aa- 
drese (U.S.A..). Air. Robert Per- 
rot (France). Airs. Bertha Lang- 
seth (U.S.A.) . Airs. Alabel C. 
Kellerman (U.S.xA.). Aliss .Ann 
Hamilton (U.S.A.). Mr. Alax Doer- 
ner (U.S. .A.). Air. Leo Bacola- 
(U.S.A.). Miss Shirley Jonas 
(U.S.A.). Aliss Nadia A^urkevitch 
(U.S.A,). Aliss Virginia Elniendorf 
(U.S.xA.). Treasury Division: Office 
of Chief: Air. Noel Alonod (France). 
Acting Chief: Air. L. E. Aiorrissey 
(U.K.). Air, William Reynolds 
(U.S.A.), Cashier Section: Deputy 
Chief: Air. J. AV Bergh (Norway). 
Air. David Black (U.K.). Air. Al- 
bert L. DeLauro (U.S.A.). Air. 
Anthony Rebes (U.S.A.). Insur- 
ance Seciion: Air. V'illiam Sie 
(China). Secretary: Aliss Alaxine 
VMIdron (Canada). Staff Provident 
and Retireiyietii Funds Division: 
Aliss Wen-Hwei Hwmng (China). 
Secretary: Aliss .Adele Kassack 
(U.S.A.). General Accounts Divi- 
sion: Chief: Air. Henry H. Busfield 
(U.K ). Assistant ChPf: Air. H. Vh 
Salisbury (U.S.A. ). Secretary: Aliss 
Hertha Giese (U.S.A ). Air. Stur- 
gess Shields (U.S.A.). Air. Na- 
thaniel Groby (U.S.A.). Air. Wil- 
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liam I-Croon (Netherlands), Mr. 
Daniel MacDonald (Canada). Mr. 
Farrar Tiluey (U.S.A.). Fir. Leif 
G. Hang (Norway). Mr. Marc 
Pasquet (Haiti). Mias Antoinette 
Panzarino (U.S.A.). 

Bureau of Administrative Manage- 
ment and Budget — Director: Mr. 
Hans Christian Anderson (Den- 
mark). Adniinhiraiii'e Assistant: 
Miss Janet Slattery (Canada). Sec- 
retary: hiiss Eninw Christiansen 
(Denmark). Typist-Clerk: Miss E. 
Church (U.S.A.). Secretary: IVIiss 
B. Butwin (LkS.A.). Esiiniates and 
Organization Section I: Chief: Mr. 
A. Short (Australia). Mr. V. da 
Silva (Brazil), hlr. Fima Haimson 
(U.S.A.). Esii77iates and Organiza- 
tion Sectio7i II: Chief: Mr. Paul 
Coidan (France), hliss Julia Hen- 
derson (U.S.A.). Mr. K. W. Tang 
(China). Mr. George Huang 
(China). Estimates and Organiza- 
tion Section III: Actin-g Chief 
of Section: Mr. Laurence Michelmore 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Michael Aaronson 
(U.K.). Mr. Jan van Wijk (Neth- 
erlands) . B udget A dniinistraiion Di- 
vision: Chief: Mr. J. E. Jones 
(Canada). Mr. Albert Lethbridge 
(U.K.). ' Mr. T. Y, Sih (China). 
Secretary: hliss B. Mahon (Li.S.A.) 
Procedures and Regidaiions Divisio^i: 
Chief: Mr. Frank Watters (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Mark Short (U.S.A.). Mr. 
David Levitan (U.S.xk.). Miss E. 
Baker (U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss T. 
Coklas (U.S.A.). Miss L. Crawford 
(U.S.xk.). Working Party on Staff 
ReUrement and Insnranoo Funds: 
Professor Emil Schoenbaum. Mr. 
Norman Chester. Professor N. E. 
Sheppard, Mr. Ptainard Bobbins. 
Secretary: hliss Nora Blanche Davies 
(IJ.K). 

Bureau of Personnel — Office of the 
Director: Director of Personnel: Miss 
hiary G, Smieton (IJ.K.). Secre- 
tary: Miss Barbara Holbrook 
(U.S.xA.), Overseas Recruitmeivt: Mr, 
T. W. L. AlacDermot (Canada). 
Mr. Benedictor Silva (Brazil). Pol- 
icies and Procedures Division: Chief: 
Mr. Orville M. Frye (U.S.A.). Mr. 
W. T. Wolfrey (U.S.A.). Mrs. 
Buth Tumbleson (U.S.A.). Mr. 


Leon Hsu (China). Mr. Edward 
J. Sheppard (U.S.A.). Mr. Samuel 
Selsky (U.S.A.). Mr. Donald Ken- 
nedy (U.S.A.). Secretaries: Mrs. 
Svea Ilildbrink (U.S.A. ). ^ Miss Re- 
gina Bespler (U.S.A.). Salary Ad- 
ministration Division: Chief: Mr. 
William F. Pmndolph (U.S.A.). 
Secretary: 3,Iiss IMarie Hoffmeister 
(U.S.A.). Operations Section: Sec- 
retary: Miss Ann D. Sheehan (U.S.ii.). 
Mr. Stuart H, Jones (U.S.xk.). Mr. 
Benjamin Berman (XJ.&.A.). Mr. 
Clayton Timbrell (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Cecil Medland (Canada). Mr. John 
C. Lafferty (U.S.A.). Program De- 
velopment Section:' Head: Air. Albert 
E. Potteiger (U.S.A.). Mr. Robert 
L. Smith (U.S.A.). Perso'anel Op- 
erations Division: Chief: Mr. Robert 
S. Hausner (U.S.A.). Consultants: 
Mr, Bussed Cook (U.S.A.). Miss 
Marie Gurley (U.S.A.). Miss Lu- 
cille Griffith (U.S.A.). Secretaries: 
Mrs. Jane E. Johnson (LT.S.il.). 
Miss xAngela Giannone (U.S.iV.). 
Clerk-Ste7iographer: Miss Eileen 
Duffy (U.S.A.). Personnel Opera- 
tions Officers: Major P. T. V, Leith 
(U.K.). hliss Mary McKenna 
(U.S.A.). Miss Winifred Hodgson 
(U.S.A.). Secretary: Aliss Florence 
Kee (U.S.A.). Clerk-Sienogravher: 
Miss Harriet Smith (U.S.A.). Clerk: 
Mr. John B. xAchinapura (U.S.Jk.). 
Statistical S€ciio?i: Head: Mr. Peter 
Stack (U.S.A.). Appointments Sec- 
tion: Head: Air. Frank Acinapura 
(U.S.A.). Assistant: Mrs. Gloria 
Miller (U.S.A.). Miss Ange Noel 
(U.S.A.). Miss Rose Petruzzi 
(U.S.A.). Miss Lillian Rogosin 
(LT.S.A.). Mrs. Ruth Linzer 
(U.S.A.). Recruitment and Exam- 
inmg Division: Chief: Air. William P. 
Lehman (U.S.A.). Assistant Chief: 
Air. John AIcDiarmid (U.S.iV.). 
Assistant: Miss Gretchen Ahlswede 
(U.S.A.), Secretary: Aliss Jean 
Quirk (U.S.A.). Typist: Aliss Pmth 
Alorgan (U.S.iV.). Administrative 
Examining Section: Air. Lyman 
Cozad (U.S.A.). Air. Terry GoM 
(U.S.xL.). Airs. Helen Lawson 
(U.S.A.). Miss Claire Hov/e 
(U.S A.). Secretary: Aliss Barbara 
Heslowitz (U.S.A.). PoUticat Af- 
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fairs Examining Section: Mrs. Wilma 
L. Davis (U.S.A.). Dr. Pero Zanella 
(Yugoslavia) . Ecmiomic A fa irs Ex~ 
amining Section: Mr. Howard Piquet 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Pbussell Shiman 
(U.S.A.). Secrctnry: Miss Korah, 
Garland (U.S.A.). Social Affairs 
Examining Section: Jvliss Elizabeth 
Cosgrove (U.S.A.). Miss Mildred 
Frank (U.S.A.) . Secret-ary: Miss 
Mary Mechaiakos (U.S.A.). Public 
Information Examining Section: hlr. 
Shelby Thompson (U.S.A.). Cleri- 
cal and Miscellaneous Examining Sec- 
tion: Mr. Harry Posenberg UhS.A.). 
Mr. Robert Coop (U.S.A.). Miss 
Aileen Kearny (U.S.A.). Mr. Pren- 
tiss Webb (U.S.A.). Clerk: Mr. 
Norman Fell (U.S.A.). Secretary: 
Miss Miriam Horowitz (U.S.A.). 
Clerk-Typist: Mr. Ernest de Tunis 
(U.S.A.). Operations Section: Head: 
Mr. Marshall E. Wmiarns (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Murray Chase (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Ben Kiss (U.S.A.). Aliss Eleanor 
Lind (U.S.A.). hir. Otis Williams 
(U.S.A.). Qualijicaiions Analysis 
Unit: Mr. LaVerne Brugger 
(U.S.A.). Miss Aune Alien 
(U.S.A.). Miss Mercedes Berg- 
mann (U.S.A.). Miss Sara Jane 
Naede (U.S.A.). Mrs. Betty Ner- 
ing (U.S.A.). Mr. Arnold Robbins 
(U.S.A.). Miss Marjorie Royer 
(U.S.A.). Miss Florence Schultz 
(U.S.A.). Mr. 'William Dueltgen 
(U.S.A.). Miss Jane Lafferty 
(U.S.A.). Miss Annette Nolan 
(U.S.A.). Miss Muriel Smith 
(U.S.A.). Miss Dorothy War- 
shaw (U.S.A.). Mr. Kenneth Bley 
(U:S.A.). Mr. Julius Hiibig 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Julian Kuo (China). 
Correspondence Unit: Head: Miss 
Fanchon Fennell (U.S.AY Super- 
visor: Miss Sylvia Krantzler 
(U.S.A.). Miss Florence Held 
(U.S.A.). Miss Esther Geiband 
(U.S.A.). Mr, Max Taimadge 
(U.S.A.). "Miss Erna Maier 
(U.S.A.). Miss Lillian Tyler 
(U.S.A.). Miss Dorothy Drake 
(U.S.A.). Miss Hazel Sealy 
(U.S.A.). Miss Millicent R. Smith 
(U.S.A,). Miss Mary Ann Kivli- 
ghn (U.S.A.). Miss Lottie Thomp- 
son (U.S.A.). Mr. Wiiliam Hut- 
chins (U.S.A.), hiiss Rosetta Rich- 


ards (U.S.A.). hliss Beatrice Back- 
ofi (U.S.A.). Miss Anna Bohn 
lU.S.A.). Bliss Blatilda Bahano 
(U.S.A.p Miss Biyrtle Edwards 
(U.S.A_.). Clerical Servicfs Unit: 
Mr. Ernest Lent (U.S.A.h BIr. 
Dan Biodieska (U.S.A.). Blr. Leon- 
ard Overton (U.S.A.).' Blr. Bliltcn 
Pryor (U.S.A.). Blr. Jawib Kazdn'- 
skv (U.S.A.); Blr. Aihert Seotr 
(U.S.A.). Blr. Gilbert Oberg 
(U.S.A.). Blr. Sain Creenkui; 
(U.S.A.). Blr. Gerald Cruise 
(U.S.A.). Bliss Ruth F. Norman 
(U.S.A.). Bir. Neal C. lUiska 
(U.S.A.). Bdr. Tristan Cowley 
(U.S.A.). Miss Gloria J. Ibishoo 
(U.S.A.). Bliss Frances W'ygoda 
( U . S . -A. ) . BI i s s B e a t r i c e M i i i •:,' r 
(TJ.^S A.). Bliss Gloria Uter 
( U.S..-\.. ) . Machvu’. Operations I 'n it : 
Blr. Adfred F. Katz lU.S.A.). Mr. 
Daniel Edward Allen (U.S.A.":. 
Bliss Ethel Nutty (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Daniel Allen (U.S.9A.). Mrs. Doro- 
thy Heineman (U.S.A.). Inie^rieic- 
ing arid Local Reervitment: Chkf: 
BIrs. Louise Bartlett (U.S.A.). Mr- 
reiarics: Miss Irene Bodner (l,bS..\.; 
Bliss Blona E. Etches (U.-S.A •. 
Ijiienriewei's: Bliss Irene Agnew 
(U.S.A.). Bliss Eilenn Campion 
(U.S.A.). Bliss Marjorie Goidrick 
(U.S.A.). B-Iiss Mildred Larimer 
(U.S.A.). Blr. Wiiliam BIoor:c 
(U.S.A.). Bliss Harriet Trees 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Forrest Weight 
(U.S.A.). Bliss Ruth E. Feller 
(U.S.A.). Bliss Sylvia Solender 
(U.S.A.). Receptionisi: BIrs. Jean 
Cushing (U.S.A.). Bliss Teresa Ble- 
Givnew (U.S.A.). Health and Wd- 
fare Division: llealih and Welfare 
Officer: Blrs. Helen G. Brooks 
(U.S.A.). Secretary to A/.m. Brooks: 
Bliss Th.elma Burns (U.S.A.). 
Transportation Clerk (Car Pooling 
Program): Blr. Whii. R. Langbauer 
(U.S.A.). Staff Services Section: 
Head Personal Services: BIrs. Char- 
lotte BE Bonner (U.S.A.). Personal 
Services Aide: Miss Rosemary Korn- 
fold (U.S.A.). HeaMh and First Aid 
Clinic: Head Nurse: Bliss Elizabeth 
P. Colmers (U.S.A.). Graduate 
Nurse: Bliss Florence R. Cherubim 
(LLS.A.). 



Security Council of 

AH S TRALI A — i? ep resen ia tive : The 
Paght Hon. Dr. H. y. Evatt. 
CounseloT-in-Charge: hlr. Paul Has- 
luck. First Secretary: hir. A. H. 
Tange. Second Secretary: Mr. J, C. 
ivloore. Third Secreiaries: hir. Alan 
Renouf. hlr. A. H. Body. Aliss 
J. Drake-Brockniaii. Secretarial, 
Clerical and Cypher Staff: hliss 
hi. L. Steed, hliss hi. V. Connelly, 
hliss A. Mills. Miss H. Mac- 
Pherson. Miss P. Bardin. Miss 
M. C. Scully, Mrs. W. G. Stan- 
brook. bliss L. H, Ryan, bliss 
G. I. Thompson. 

BRAZIL — Represeniative: H.E. Am- 
bassador Pedro Leao Velios. Dep- 
uty Representative: Orlando Leite 
Ribeiro. Mmister-Co'un-selor: Heii- 
rique de Soinza Gomez. Second 
Secretaries: Roberto de Oliveira 
Campus. Henrique Rodrigues 
Valle. Press Attache: Alfredo Pes- 
soa. Attache: Miss Phyllis Gold. 
CHIHA — Representative: Dr. Quo 
Tai-chi. Assistants: Dr. C L. Hsia. 
Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, Dr. George Yeh. 
Mr. H. W. Lee (Private Secretary 
to Dr. Quo). Mr. K. W. Yu. blr. 
S. Chang. Mr. Tien Fang-Cheng. 
Secretaries to the Delegation: Mr. 
Hou Cheng Wu. Mr. George Wu. 
Mr. Hugo H. C. Yeh. Ivir. Posheng 
Yeu. Dr. K. C. V/ang. 

EGYPT. — Representative: Dr. Hafez 
Afifi Pasha. Deputy Represeniative: 
Mahmoud Bey Fauzy. Alternate 
Represeniaiivc: Alahmoiid Pasha 
Hassan. Minister-Counselor: Anis 
Bey Azer. Air Attache: Colonel 
blohamed Bey Kiialifa. Military 
Attache: Colonel Hassan Bey Ragab. 
Secretary-General: Mr. H. Rouclidy. 
Acting Secretary -General: Air. Anwar 
Hiazi. 

FRAHCE — Representative: Mr. Alex- 
andre Parodi. Alternate Representa- 
tive: Baron Guy de la Tournelle. 
Counselors: Air. Francois de Rose. 
Air. Jacques Chatenet. 1st Secre- 
tary: Air. Hubert Argod. Personal 
Seo'etary: Allle. Jacqueline Parodi. 
Attache dCYmbassade: Air. Diomede 
Catroux. Vice-Consul: Air. Pierre 
Benoist. Delegation Secretariat: Air. 
Alesonade. Air. Chevalier. Cypher: 


the United Nations 

Air. Pons. Air. S. Buneau. Secre- 
taries: Alme. PLaymonde Jackson. 
Allle. Sylvie Buiiet. 

AlEXICO — Representative: Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nerve. Advisors: Air. Car- 
los Peon Del VAIIe. IvIr. Pmfael 
Nieto. Secretary to the Delegation: 
Aliss Elisa Aguirre. 

Dr. E. N. Van KlelTens. Executive 
A^ssistant: Air. R. Pack. Public 
lielaiions Officer: Dr. N. .A. C. Slote- 
maker de Pruine. A dvisor on A tomic 
Energy Commission: Professor H. A. 
Kramers. Representative to Advisory 
Group of Experts: Joiildieer Bee- 
laerts Van Blockland. Secretary: 
Miss P. J. C. Scliimnielpenninck, 
POLAND — Represeniative: Dr. Os- 
car Lange. Alternate Delegate: Air. 
Jerzy Alichalowski. Secretary to 
Dr. Lange: Dr. E. V. Jasinski. 
Advisors: Dr. Alexander Riidzinski. 
Air. Xavery Pruszynski. Secretary: 
Airs. II. Saccard. Clerk: Airs. D. 
Scheinfeld. 

UNITED KINGDOAi— 
tive: The PH. Hon. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan. Counselor: Air. V. G. 
Lawford. 1st Secretary — Public Re- 
laiimis: Air. P. S. Falla. 1st Secre- 
tary: Air. A. R. K. AlacKenzie. 
Private Secretary (to Sir Alexander) : 
Air. John D. Biichanon. Archivist: 
Air. C. H. F. Hardy. Clerical 
xissisiant: Airs. Allen. Stenogra- 
phers: Aliss Janet AI. Penny cuick. 
Aliss Helen K. Alunns. Aliss Judith 
V. Hetley. Aliss R. Waldoii. Cy- 
pher Staff: Air. J. L. Penfold. Miss 
Katherine Watson. Aliss Kathleen 
AI. AIcAIanus. Aliss Sheila N. 
Alonaghan, Air. D. T. Cofiey. 
Office Keeper: Air. A. J. Early. 
Receptionists & Guards: Air. Lewis. 
Air. Chisholm. Air. Dickson. Air. 
Aletcalf. M esse7ige7's : Air. Walsh. 
Air. Alenzics. Air. Fraser. Air. 
Richardson. Air. Breeze, 

U.S.S.R. — Representative: Air. Au- 
drey A- Gromyko. A-dvisor: Air. . 
Alexei N. Krasienikov. Press Offi- 
cers' Air. Nikolai I. Aloliakov. Air. 
Victor F. Ulanchev. Assistant to 
the Representative: Air. Alexander 1. 
Kolosov. Assistants: Mr. Nikolai 
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N. Kriukov, Mr. Sergei A. Ne- 
krasov. Administrative Offxers: Mr. 
Pavel A. Krasivov. IMrs. Valentina 
D. Mukhina. Secreiaries to the 
Representatives: Ivliss Tatiana ?. 
Tokina. Miss Elena P. Podgor- 
naya.^ Members of Staff: Mrs. Aina 
V. Kovaleva. Miss Liwbov A. 
Lonianova. hiiss Tamara A. Mati- 
ushecheva. Miss Zola M. Savostina. 
Miss Klara S. Makarova. Miss 
Narkesa S. Ivnaii-etdinova. IMiss 
Valentina V. Pyankova. hliss 
Galina N. SePxicheva. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— 
Representative: Warren R. Austin. 
Acting Revresentatwe: Herschel V. 
Johnson. Advisers: Joseph E. John- 
son. Gordon Knox. Charles P. 
Noyas. Director of Information: 
Wilder Foote. Press Officer: Porter 
McKeever. Public Liaison Officer: 
Chester S, Williams. Assistants to 
the Delegation: Arthur J. Hazes. 
Hathaway VvAtsoiij Jr. Secretary- 
General and Adviser: Easton Pi,oth- 
welL Special Assistants to ike Sec- 
rciary-General: Philip H. Bagby. 
Victor Purse. A. Clinton Swezey. 
Special Liaison: Lee B. Blanchard. 
Order of the Day: Virginia Peck. Re- 
porting and Doenmeniaiion Division: 
Thomas F. Power, Jr., Chief. Ref- 
erence Officer: Carmel Sullivan. As- 
sistants: Janet Mejmr, Helen Mu- 
rawski. hlrs. Marion Woodburn. 
Reporting Officers: Charles J.^ Mer- 
ritt, Jr. Mrs. Sai'a W. Hodgkinson. 
Roger hlann. Eugene R^osenfeld. 
Documents Officer: Jeanne L, Brand. 
Production Section: Pauline A. King, 
tliida Henderson. Distribution Sec- 
tion: Joseph Tambone. Mail Con- 
trol Sectioii: Frances Deli Virgin. 
■Conimunicaiio'ns Officer: Frank H. de 
Beaulieu. Corresponde^ice Offxers: 
Doris Kaplan, hiargaret L. Thomp- 
son. Adniinisirative Division: Louis 
Bohmrich, Chief. Finance Officer: 
Joseph A. Murphy. Personnel Offi- 
cer: Robert Davis, Services Branch: 
Frank Palese. Transportation 


Branch: Shirley Trosk. Clerical and 
Stenographic: Ruth Allanoff. Elsie 
Barber, Pauline Bravata. MieLael 
Erocia. Catherine T. liro'vn, Irene 
Darcy. Mrs. klazie de BeauEeu. 
Robert W. Derowski. Ann Dow- 


deU. 

Kathryn Ei 

10. Alfred Fara- 

one. 

Jennie Fiori 

Vti hi rut' F’’*'*- 

zier. 

Ruth Geber. 

Kmkeri^e 

Gibbons. Ralnh 

Graham. Jane 

Grat 

o 

P 

Constance Grif- 

fith. 

Anita Cha 

vlotte Headier. 


Virginia Johnson, hluriel J. Ka- 
rnins. Edith Knox. Mary A, Ko- 
binetz. Catherine LeHan. Agnes 
hlahcr. Charles hlantione. Mary 
hlcCarthy. Margaret McCormack. 
Ann E. Moriarty. Thomas Mur- 
phy. Edward Mytko. Agnes Nor- 
ton. Jack Ornicrod. Sylvia Os- 
man. Flelen Paulas, kfarie Flor- 
ence Rodgers. Theodore P. 
Schottke, Jr. Corrine Serra. 
Catherine Shea. Janet Siuibert. 
hiargaret Siewers. Helen SmerUng. 
Rosemary Spencer. Earl Stiliiiian. 
Betty J. Swan. Mrs. Edna Taeger. 
ivirs. Beulah Theodos. Anne Tri- 
ano. Miliicent Turner., George 
Waschiii. Marion E. Weirner. 
Thelma Weiss. Muriel Welch. 
Eve Wiener. Gerald Zuckerrnan. 
CryptograjAiic Operators: Muriel Dr}'- 
den. Shirley Heeker. Thomas Hu- 
ertas. hlrs. Eleanor Qtaaley. How- 
ard Rehm. Quentin Shaw. Chauf- 
feurs: Sebastian Acheronti. Syl- 
vester de Kenipp. ^ Daniel E. Kali- 
nowski. Janies Krug, Austin T. 
Lock. James F. Quinn. Harry 
ReingolcL Thomas VJegimont. 
Couriers: Charles Donodio. James 
Keegan. Messengers: Edward 
Amaty. Charles Bruno. Myron 
Barone. Joseph Cava. Ebno Gani- 
barano. Thomas N. IveQ3'on. Jo- 
seph McNulty, Irving Harold 
Raven. John A. Ryan. Guards: 
James IMyes. John Healy. Guy 
Holden. Robert Robinson. Mbert 
Fcollman, 



United Nations Military Delegations 
Military Staff Committee 


CHIEESS DELEGATION— Air: 

Maj. General Mow^ Pong Tsu. 
Ariny: General Sbang, Chen. Lt. 
General Sun, Li Jen. hlaj. Gen. 
Hou_, Fisher Teng. Maj. Gen. Kuo, 
Teh' Chuan. Maj, Gen. Chao, 
Ktvei Sheng. Mai. Gen. Kung. Tso 
Jen. Mai. Gen. Yen, Nan. Colo- 
nel 'Tien, Shin Ying. Colonel I, 
Fu-De. Maj. Chang, Kw^an Yun. 
Capt. YYn, Ha lisiang. 2nd Lt. 
King, Herbert. Nav-y: Pear Adm. 
Lin, Ten Fn. Captain Chotv, Ying 
Tsung. Secreiariai: Captain Chow, 
Ying Tsung. 

FRENCH DELEGATION— Hfr; 
Air Llarshal M. Valin. Colonel M. 
B 0 u V a r d . L t . J . M a r tj n - 
PrudTomme, Army: Maj. Gen. 
Pierre Billotte. Colonel Pierre 
D’Esneval, Colonel Marcel 
Penette. Lt, Ptoland Du Chatelle. 
Navy: Vice Adm. Raymond Fenard. 
Comdr. Victor Marchal. Comdr, 
J. H. Deprez. Lt. hlarcel Le Pag- 
not. Secreiariai: Comdr. J. H. 
Deprez. 

UNITED KINGDOM DELEGA- 
TION — Air: Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Gu 3" Gan’od. Group Captain 
H. Eeles. Wing Comdr. li. Ford. 
Wing Comdr. W. J. M. Longmore. 
S/Ldr. A. G. Page. Fit. Lt. F. L. 
Champanhac. Army: General Sir 
Edwin L. Morris. Colonel J. R. C. 
Hamilton. Lt. CoL C. A. R. 
Nevill. hlajor H. G. N. Gore. Lt. 
B. G. P. Lie Kechnie. Navy: Ad- 
miral Sir Henry Moore. Rear Adm. 


SECRETARIAT— H.Y.A. Secretary: 
Captain Denys W. Knoll, U.S.N. 
Secretary to Captain Knoll: Miss 
M. Morrow. Chinese Secretary: 
Captain Chow Ying-tsung, Chinese 
Naw. Secretary to Captain Chow: 
Miss J. Letv, French Secretary: 
Commander J. H. Deprez, French 
Navy. Secretary to Commander De- 
prez: Aliss Y. Gagne. U.S.S.R, 
Secretary: Colonel V. M. Studenov, 
Red Army. Secretary to Colonel 
Studenov: Miss N, Gorohova. U,K. 
Secretary: Captain K, D. Coleridge, 
R.N, Secreta^^ to Captain Coleridge: 


R. Y. Symonds-Taylor. Com- 
mander G. F. M. Best. Com- 
mander H. E. G. Roper. Secre- 
tariat: Captain The Honorable R. D. 
Coleridge. Major G. A. White. 
U.S.S.R, DELEGATION— Afr: Lt. 
Gen. Andrei RodionoMch Sharapov. 
Lt. Colonel M. D. Roudoi. Army: 
Lt. Gen. A. F. Vasiliev. Colonel 
Wadimir Mikhailovich Studenov. 
Lt. Col. Nikolai Dmitreivich P^udoi. 
Capt. V V. Krivoschchekov. Lt, 
A. I- Kalachev. Lt. N. Gerohova. 
Navy: Vice Admiral V. L. Bogdenko. 
Secretariat: Colonel V. M. Studenov. 
Lt. Colonel N. D. Roudoi. 

U.S.A. DELEGATION— Afr: Gen- 
eral G. C. Kenney. Brig. Gen. C. P. 
Cabell. Colonel C. G. Williamson. 
Colonel W. T. Seaweil (Washing- 
ton). Lt. CoL N. D. Van Sickle. 
Army: Lt. Gen. M. B. Ridgway. 
Colonel V. H. Connor. Colonel Dan 
Gilmer. Colonel A. D. Suries, Jr. 
Lt. Col. W. F. Wiiiton, Jr. Lt. Coi. 
E. S. Adams, Jr. Lt. Col. Don C. 
Faith, Jr. Major F. M. Brandstet- 
ter. Capt. J. T Day, U.S.A. Navy: 
Admiral R. FL Turner, Rear Adm. 
J. J. Ballentine. Col. H. D. Harris, 
U.S.M.C. Capt. E. B. Strauss. 
Captain D. W. Knoll, U.S.N. 
Comdr. R. J. C. Maulsby. Comdr, 

T. H. Morton. Lt. Col. E. J. Hoey, 

U. S.M.C. Lt. Comdr. J. Chase, 
U.S.N.R. Lt. P. A. Terry. Secre- 
tariat: Capt. D. M". Knoll. Lt. CoL 
N, D. Van Sickle. Lt. CoL D. C. 
Faith, Jr, 


Miss B. Hole. Administrative Offi- 
cer: Mr. William N, Benkart 
(U.S.A.). Assistant Administrative 
Officer: Air. C. A. Connor (U.S.A.). 
Chief Clerk: Air. R. Clark (U.K.). 
Deputy Chief Clerk: Air. R, Dietschy 
(France). Registrar: Aliss N. Poin- 
ter (U.K.). Interpreters: Air. V. S. 
Giiinzbourg (U.S.A.). Mr. David 
Ho (China). Lt. B. Yakovlev 
(French Na^^). Captain V. Krivo- 
shekov (Red Army). Lieut. V. 
Tate, R.N.V.E. (U.K.). Fl./Lt, 
F.L. Champanhae, E.A.F. (U.K.), 



The International Court of Tustice 

Presiderd, JosiS Gustavo Gusueuro, El Salvador 
Alejandro Alvarez, Chile. 

Aibdel Hamid Badawai Pasha, Egypt, 

Dr. Jose Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo, Brazil. 

Jules Basdevant, France. 

Isidro Fabela ilifaro, hlexico. 

Green Haywood Hackworth, G.S.A. 

Dr. Hsu Mo, China. 

Dr. Helge Kiaestad, Norway. 

Sergey B. Krtdov, U.S.S.Pt, 

Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, England. 

John Erskine Head, Canada. 

Charles de Visscher, Belgium. 

Bohdaii Winiarski, Poland. 

Dr. hiilovan Zoricie, Yugoslavia. 

Registrar: Edvard Hambro, Jr. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


AUSTRALIA— Sep..- Rt. Hoa. Dr. 

Herbert V. Evatt. Advisers: Dr. 
M. L. E. Oliiphant, Dr. G. H. 
Briggs. 

BRAZIL — Rep.: -Captain Alvaro A. 
De Motta Silva. Alt. Rep.: Alajor 
Orlando Rangel. 

CANADA — Rep.: General, the Hon, 
A. G.L. McNaiighton, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. Advisers: Dr. G, C. Law- 
rence, Mr. (j. Ignatieff. 

CHINA— Eep. Dr. Quo Tai Chi. 
Alt. Rep.: Dr. C. L. Hsia. Tech. 
Adviser: Dr. Wei Hsioh-Ren. 
EGYPT — Rep. His Excellency, Dr. 
Hafez Pasha Afifi. Adviser: Col. 
Mohammed Bey Khalifa, Lt. CoL 
'Hanam Ragab. 

FRANCE — Rep.: His Excellency 
Alexandre Parodi. Adnisers: ^Mr. 
Frederic Joliot-Curie, Prof. Pierre 
Auger, Dr. Lew Kowarski. 

MEXICO — Rep.: Dr. Manuel San- 


doval-Yailarta, Advisers: Gen. Ca- 
brera, Lt. Col. Raul de Zaldo, Mr. 
Carlos G rcief- H e rn an dez 
NETHERLANDS— Eep.; His Ex- 
cellency Mr. E. N. \'an Kleffens. 
AJt Rep.: Prof. H. A. Kramers. 
POLAND— Prof. Stephan 
Pienkowski. Alt. Rep.: Prof. An- 
drzej Soltan. 

XJ.S.S.R. — Rep.: His Excellency Mr. 
Audrey A. Gromvko. Advisers: 
Prof. b. V. Skobeitsin, Prof. S. P. 
Alexandrov. 

TJ.K.~~Rep.: The Hon. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, C.G.M.G., K.C.B. Alt. 
Rep.: Sir James Chadwick, F.R.S. 
U.S.A. — Rep.: Mr. Bernard M, 
Baruch. Associate Rep,: Mr. John 
M. Hancock, Mr. Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, Mr. bred Seaiis, Jr., Mr. 
Herbert- W. Swope, Dr, Packard C. 
Tolman, Mr. Thomas F. Farrell, 
Mr. John Parks Davis. 
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Delegations to the Economic 
and Social Council 


BELGIUM — Delegate: M. Fernand 
Deliousse. AUernaies: M. Roland 
Lebeau. M. Joseph Nisot. 
CANADA— The_^Hon. 
Brooke Ciaxton. Alternate: Dr. W. 
A. Mackintosh. Advisers: Dr. G. 
Brock Chisholm. Ur. R. G. Rid- 
dell Mr. L. Malania. H. 

McDonald. Secretary: Mr. Sicotte. 
CmL^—Dekgate: Mr. Carlos Da- 
villa. Adviser: Ur. Enrique Bustos. 
CnmA—Delegatej Mr. P. C, Chang. 
Advisers: Dr. Y. C, Yang. Dr. 
Szeniing Sze. Dr. S. K. Fong. Dr. 
Daniel Lew. Dr. Y, Wu. Seers'- 
iary: Mr. Pao-Y”! Tsao. 

COLOMBIA — Delegate: Dr. Emilio 
Toro. 

CUBA — Delegate: Dr. Ramiro 
Guerra- v-Sanchez. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA— Dr. 
Josef Hanc. Alternate: Dr. Ladislav 
Radimsky. 

FRANCE — Delegate: M. Alexandre 
Parodi. Aliernaie: M. Herve Al- 
phaiid. Advisers: M. Dreux. M. 
Monnier. AI. Yalensi. M. Veillet- 
Lavallee. M. Raymond Bousquet. 
AI. Chatenet. M. Delaney. AI. 
Roger Seydoux. 

GREECE — Delegate: AI. Sophocle 
Venizelos. Alternates: M. Constan- 
tine Rendis. AI. Vassili Dendramis. 
Advisers: AI. Alexandre Argyro- 
poiilos. AI. Charles Arliotis. M. 
Jean Callergis. Secretary: M. Ja-son 
Dracoulis. 

INDIA — Delegate: Sir A. Ramas- 
wami Aludaliar. Alternate: Mr. S. 
K. Eiirpalani. Adviser: Air, AI. 
Aviib. 

LEBANON— DeZeyafe: Dr. Charles 
Alalik. Alternate: Air. George 
Hakim. 

NORY/AY— DeZegaZe.- Air. Ole Colb- 
jornsen. Advisers: Air. Knut Getz 
Wold. Air. Olav Bratteli. Mr. G. 
Ring Amundsen. Air. Ivar Lunde. 
PERU — Delegate: Dr. Alberto xArca 
Parro. 


UKRAINE — Delegate: Air. Anatoli 
Baranovsky. Advisers: Air. Ctada- 
nik. Mr. Yololiovx 
U.S.S.R. — Delegate: Air. Nikolai L 
Feonov. AAternate: Air. Alexander 
P. Alorozov. Advisers: Air. Pavel 
AI. Chernyshev. Air. Alexander P. 
Boriiiov. Air. Nikolai V. Orlov. 
Air. Valentin F. Tepliakov. Secre- 
tary: Air. Ivan E. Kamenev. 
UNITED KINGDOM— DeZegaZe; 
The PR. Hon. P. J. Noei-Baker. 
Alternate: Air. H. M. Phillips. Ad- 
visers: Sir George Rendel. Air. J. 
Alarcus Fleming. Air. D. P. Pit- 
blado. Air. S. W. Harris. Mr. G. 
North. Dr. AL Alackenzie. Air. 
G. Ykites. Air. H. Gee. Secretary: 
Air. B. Gore-Booth. Assistant: Air. 
S. Hampshire. 

UNITED ^^STATES—DeZe^aZe.* Air. 
John G. AAunant. Special Assistant: 
Aliss Alaurine Alulliner. Advisers: 
Air. Arthur J. Altmeyer. Air. 
Charles S. Brannan. Air. John W. 
Gibson. Air. Louis Hyde. Air. 
Andrew Kamarck. Air. Walter 
Kotschnig. Air. Loyle Alorrison. 
Air. Otis Aliilliken. Air, Arthur 
Paul. Airs. Edith Penrose. Air. 
E. F. Penrose. Air. Durward V. 
Sandifer. Air. Leroy Stinebower. 
Air. Donald Stone. Air. George L. 
Warren. Air. George Thomas 
Washington. Assistants: Air. Lewis 
Lorwin. Air. Irving Hill. Air. 
James Ale Gamy. Mr. iVlvin S.- 
Roseman. Air. Perry Rosenfield. 
Air. Robert B. Schwenger. Air. 
Louis Sherman. Air. T. J. AVooster, 
Jr. 

YUGOSLAVIA— DeZegaZe: Dr. An- 
drija Stampar. Alternate: Air. Stane* 
Krasovec. Advisers: Dr. Grujica * 
Zarkovic. Air. Leo Alatas. Air. 
Dusan Brkic. Air. AYliko Korac. 
Alme. Krista Djordjevic. Dr. Mijo 
Alirkovic. Air. Pavie Lukin. 



ARGENTINA — Delegates: H.E. Dr. 
Lucio Manuel Moreno Quintana. 
H.E. Dr. Felipe A. Espil. li.E. 
Dr. Pablo Santos Munoz. Alter ncJe 
Delegates: H.E. IM. Adolfo Seilingo. 
H.E. Dr. PJeardo J. Siri. Secreiary- 
General: Dr. Francisco A. Bello. Sec- 
retaries: M. Manuel Rubio Egusquiza. 
M. Rodolfo Munoz. Secretary - 
Attaches: M. Luis F. Castells. j\L 
Enrique Quintana, A:L Alejandro 
Hernan Cullen. AI. Enrique Carlos 
Dubois. M. Jose Alaria Cosentino. 
M. Carlos Alberto Varni. M. 
Rodolfo Alberto Romero. Attaches: 
M. Eduardo Tomds Pardo. AL 
Oscar Ivan Pezet. Assistant: M. 
Eduardo Zubillaga. 

AUSTRALIA— Hon. N. J. 
0. Makin. Rt. Hon. J. A. Bea.slcy. 
Lt.-CoL W. R. Hodgson, O.B.E. 
Alternate Delegates: Mr. Allan Watt. 
Professor K. H. Bailey. Dr. E. R. 
Walker. Mr. Paul Hasluck. Air. 
A. H. Tange. Assistants: Mr. S. L. 
Atyeo. Mr. T. G. Glasheen. IMr. 
Alan R^enouf. Secretary to the Dele- 
gation: Mr. T. G. Glasheen. Pri- 
vate Secretaries to Mr, Makin: Air. 
H. R. Gray. Mr. L. G. Williams. 
BELGIUM— H.E. M. P.- 
H. Bpaak. M. Ch. de Yisscher. 
M. H.-A. Rolin. H.E. M. F. van 
Langenhove. Alternate Delegates: 
H.E. M. G. Kaeckenbeeck. H.E. 
M, P. Orts. M. M. Bourquin. FL 
F. Dehousse, Advisers: M.. W. 
Loridan. M. J. Nisot. M. R. 
Lebeau {Secretary-General of the 
Delegation). M. F. Blondeel (Chief 
M Press Service). Attache: M. W. 
Stevens, Consul. Press Service: 
’M. F. Blondeel. Mile, van Langen- 
'hove. Secretary: M. J. Deschamps. 
BOLIVIA— DeA^aAs: H.E. M. Car- 
los Salamanca. AI. Eduardo del 
Portillo. Aliemafe Delegates and 
Advisers: M. Juan Penaranda Alin- 


or. Advisers: 1\I. Luis Rccnero 
Saenz. FI. Guillermo Scof:-lviurga. 
Secretary: FI, Mvaro Perez del 
Castillo. 

Delegates: H.E. FI. L. :M. 
de Souza Danta.s. H.E. FI. J. J. 
Floniz de Amagao, C.B.E. H.E. FI. 
C. de Freitas^Vaile, C.B.E. H.E. 
FI. Leitao da Cunlia. A.dviscrs: 
Colonel Jayrne de Almeida. Mr. 
A. Mendes Vianna. Fir. O. Pinto 
Machado. FI. Paulo Carneiro. Sec- 
retary-General: Ft. Hugo Gouthier. 
Secretaries: FI. Henrique R. Valle. 
FI. Everaldo D. de Lima. FL 
George A. FlacicL FI. F. C. 
de Bittencourt Bereiigiier. At- 
taches: Fllle. Noemia Baptista. 
Fllle. Thereza Gomes. 
BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SO- 
CIALIST REPUBLIC— DcAga, As; H. 
E. FI. Kuzma V. Kiselev. H.E. 
FIme. Evdokia I. LTalova. H.E. 
FI. Aleksey F. Kulikov. FL Frol 
P. Shmigov (Secrdary-General of ike 
Delegation). FL FTissily P. Smoliar. 
Advisers: FI. FAatclieslav I. Forma- 
shev. FI. Grigory G. Novitsky. 
FI. Kondrat Atzakliovitcii. Inter- 
preters: Fllle. Olga Sumenkova. 
Fllle. Antonina Vaniushkina. Sec- 
retary: Fllle. Vera Golubeva. 
CANADA— DeZega.tes: The Right 
Hon. L. S. St. Laurent, P.C., Ff.P. 
The Lion. J. G. Gardiner. FI.P. 
The Hon. Paul Flartin, FI.P. The 
Right Hon. FTncent Flassey. Flr. 
H. H. Wrong, A^ssociate. Alternate 
Delegates: Air. J. E. Read, Legal 
Adviser. H.E. Air, L. D, Wilgress. 
Fir. Pierre Dupiiy. Fir, Gordon 
Gravdon, FI.P. Fir. S. H. Knowles, 
FI.P'. Advisers: Fir. Alfred Rive. 
Fir. L. Rasminsky. Fir. Eseott 
Reid. Air. C. S. A. Ritchie. Air, 
G. C. Andrew. Air. J. W. Holmes. 
Mr. R, A. D. Ford,. Fir. J. E. 
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Jones. Mr. E. A. Cote, IMr. D. V. 
L-e Pan. Press Oincers: Mr. G. C. 
Andrew. Mr Campbell Moodie. 
Secretary-Geiural: bir. L. IMalania, 
Assistant Secretary: bir. T. Le Ivl. 
Carter. Administraiive Officer: Miss 
M. Robertson. 

CHILE — Delegates: H.E. M. IManuei 
BiancM. H.E. M. German Vergara. 
H.E. M. Enrique Gajardo. H.E. 
bl. Gonzalo Montt. Alternate Dele- 
gate: M. Leon Subercaseaux. Secre- 
tary-General: M. Horacio Suarez. 
Secretary- Advisers: LI, Fausto Soto. 
M. Hefrcm Silva. LI. Guillermo Pms- 
sel. Attache: LI. Francisco Cargill. 
CHINA — Deleaaies: H.E. LIr. Wang 
Shih-chieb. H.E. Mr. V. K. Well- 
ington Koo. FI.E. LIr. Foo Ping- 
sheung. H.E. Mr. Tsien Tai. H.E. 
Mr. P. C. Chang. Alternate Dele- 
gates: H.E. Mr. Victor Chitsai Hoo. 
H.E. Mr. Wunsz King. H.E. LIr. 
Lone Liang. Advisers: Mr. Shuhsi 
Hsu. Mr. A. Pen-tung Sail. LIr. 
Kuo Yu-shou. Mr. K. C. George 
Yeh. Mr. Chang Tao-shing. LIr. 
Chang Teh-chang. Mr. Szeming 
Sze. Co‘nsiiUants: Mr. Liu Hsuan- 
tsui. LIr. Jen Ki-sin. Mr. Chai 
Feng-yang. Mr. Ying Dao. Secre- 
tary-General: Mr. Henry K. Chang. 
Assistant Secretary-General: Mr. C. 
K. Sze. Administrative Secreiary: 
LIr. T. I). Tsien. Secretaries: Mr. 
Fu Kuaniisuing. LIr. Chen Tai- 
chu. LIr. Chen Yao-sheng. Mr. 
Yu Kien-wen, LIr. Yang Hsion- 
tseng. LIr. Tien Feng-cheng. LIr. 
Kao Shih-ming. Mr. Wang Sze- 
cheng. Assistant Secretaries: Llr. 
Lee En-kuo. LIr. Lin Chih-chi. 
LIr. Hu LIn-teh. LIr. Won Khuan. 
LIr. YL Y. Wang. LIr. Tsien Neng- 
hsin. LIr. Kwoh Tse-ching. LIr. 
Hsu Cheng. LIr. Wan Sheng-hung. 
COLOMBIA— PIE. Dr. 
Dario Echandia. H.E. Dr. Car- 
los Lleras Restrepo. H.E. Dr. 
Eduardo Zuleta Angel. Counsel- 
ors: Dr. Diego Garces. Dr. Abel 
Botero. Adviser: M. Jose Joaquin 
Gori. Advisers and Technical Ex- 
erts: Dr. H8m.ando Uribe CuaUa. 
Dr. Eduardo Nieto Calderdn. LI. 
Luis Sanin Aguirre. LI. Luis Ro- 
bledo. M, Hernando Samper Go- 


mes. Adjoint Secretary to the Dele- 
gation: Dr. Jaime Cortes Castro. 
AtiachS:Mlle. Elvira Castilla Samper. 
COSTA me A— Delegates: H.E. Ml. 
Fernando Soto Harrison. Attache: 
LIrs. Sheila Sett on. 

CUBA — ’Delegates: H.E. Dr. Guil- 
lermo Belt. H.E. LI. Guillermo de 
Blanck. Dr. Ernesto Dihigo. Dr. 
Guy Perez Cisneros. LI. Luis Ivla- 
rino Perez. Deputy Delegate and 
Adviser: Dr, Felipe Pazos. Secretary- 
General: Dr. Guy Perez Cisneros. 
Secretaries: LI. Ignacio de Arga- 
monte. M. Julio A. Brodermann. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 

H.E. IVI. Jan Llasaryk. H.E. M. 
Hubert Ripka. H.E. LI. Josef 
Soltesz. LI. Jan Belehnldek, LI.D. 
Li. Ivo Duchdeek. Alternate Dele- 
gai is: LI. Jan Lichner. LI. Ivan 
Kerno. LI, Charles Lisicky. LI. 
Jaromir Spacek. LI. Ladislav Ra- 
dimsky. Advisers: LI. Jiri Fischer. 
LI. Edvard Goldstiicker. LI. Jaro- 
slav Haibhuber. Lime. Olga Hil- 
iovd, LI. Ladislav Hlavacek. LI. 
Vladimir Jeiinek. LI. Erantisek 
Jungman. LI. Erantisek Kraus. 
LI. Eugen Loebel. Lime. Gertruda 
Sekaninova. Press Officer: M. Vik- 
tor FischL Secretaries : Lille. Ruzena 
Llatejovskd. Lille. Tatjana Llako- 
vicka-Eotndglovd. Lime. Irma 
Sebulhofovd. Lille. Bozena Cerna. 
DENMARK— Megraies.* H.E. LI. 
Gustav Rasmussen. Professor Dr. 
Hartvig Frisch, LI.P. H.E. Li. Per 
Federspiel. H.E. LI. Ole Bjorn 
Kraft, LI.P. LI, Hermod Lannung, 
LI.P. Alter naieDelegaies:Ti.D. Count 
Eduard Revent low. LI. Ib Nor- 
lund, LI.P. H.E. LI. William Bor- 
berg. Advisers: Lime. Bodil Begtnip. 
Dr. Carl Iversen. Colonel Count 
Wilhelm Sponneck. Captain E. J. 
C. Qvistgaard, R.D.N. LI. Finn T. 
B. Friis. Dr, Axel Serup. Archivist 
Secretaries: Lille. Eleanor Walker. 
Llile. Dagnv Johansen. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— DeZe- 
gates: Dr. Temlstocles Ivlessina.^ 
H.E. LI. Andres Pastoriza. Dr.* 
Francisco, A, Gonzalvo, Senator. 
Dr. Frederico C. Alvarez. Lille. 
Llinerva Bernardino. Adviser: H.E. 
Dr. Ricardo ■ Perez- AKoiiBeca. Sec- 
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retary to the Delegation: Dr. PorSrio 
Herrera-Baes. 

ECUADOR—De^aie^: H,E. Dr. 
Humberto Albornoz. H.E. Dr. 
Plomero Viteri LaFronte. H.E. M. 
Antonio Parra Velasco. M. Alberto 
Puig-Arosemena. Assistant Secre- 
tary: Mile. Maria Pt,osa Pareja. 
-EQYfT—Delegaies: H.E. Dr. Abdel 
Hamid Badawi Paslia. H.E. Abdel 
Fattah Amr Pasha. The Hon. 
Mamdouh Pdas. Alternate Dele- 
gates: M. Ahmed Saroit Bey. Dr. 
Mohammed Awad. Advisers: M. 
Hassan Zaki. AI. Al. Abdel Alonem 
Alostafa. Dr. Hanna Saba. Colo- 
nel Abdel Hamid Ghaleb Bey. AI. 
Naguib Hashem. Technical Assist- 
ants: AI. Alohammed Zaki Kenawi. 
AI. Aly Gretly. AI. Yehia Hakld. 
M. Saleh Alahmoud. Liaison Officer 
xoith the Press: AI. Alohammed Zaki 
Kenawi. 

EL SALYADOR— Delegates: H.E. 
AI, J. Gustavo Guerrero. Don 
Kodolfo Bar6n Castro. Alternate 
Delegate: AI. Samuel Jorge Dawson. 
Secretary to the Delegation: Aliss A. 
H. Welsby. 

ETHIOPIA— H.E. Ato 
Akiilou Abte-Wold. H.E. Blatta 
Ephrem T. Aledhen. H.E. Ato 
Tafarra Worq. Ato Zaudie G. Hey- 
wot. Secretary: Ato Imru Zailaqa. 
Legal Adviser: Professor J.L. Brierly. 
FRANCE— H.E. M. 
Georges Bidault. H.E. AI. Alarius 
Aloutet. H.E. AI. Francois Bil- 
loux. H.E. AE Joseph Paul-Bon- 
cour. H.E. AI. Rene Alassigli. 
Alternate Delegates: AI. Rend Cassin. 
AI. Ledn Jouhaux. AIrne. P. Le- 
faucheux. AI. Gaston Alonnervilie. 
Principal Advisers: AI. Hervd Alp- 
hand. M. Pierre Auger. AI. Jac- 
ques Fouques-Duparc. AI. Louis 
Joxe. H.E. AI. Henri Ponsot. Sec- 
retary-General to the Delegaiion: AI. 
Vincent Broustra. Deputy Secre- 
tary-General: AI. Claude Bouchinet- 
Serreulies. Advisers and Technical 
Advisers: AI. Georges Gorse. Aime. 
Pierre Vidnot. Dr. Cavaillon, AI. 
Etienne Dennery. AI. Henry 
Hauck. M. Henri Laurentie. AI. 
Gaston Bourgois. AI. Jean Alorel- 
let. AI. Roger Seydoux. AI. Raoul 


Aglion. AI. Alichsl Brault. AL 
Charles Chaumont. AI. Andre 
Ganem. AI. Pua 3 eincnd Offroy. AI. 
Jean Guignebert. AL Pierre Cal- 
vet. AI. Hubert Hubac. Ecoerte: 
AI, Andre Babelori. AL Jajk[iic-s 
de Bresson. AI. Jean Duduv. *A1. 
Louis Ges. M. Jean de La Grand- 
ville. AI. Jean Lucas. AL Jaecnn'S 
Nantet. AI. Emmanuel de l.ovis- 
Alirenoix. Secrciaries: AI Jr-an- 
PauN Angies. AL Hubert Ar«euL 
AL Paul Bertrand.^ AI. Alben: 
Fdquant. AL Iraiiryls de la (Jorce. 
AL Henri Rufnn. 

GREECE— H.E. AL John 
Sofianopoulos. H.E. AL Tlianassis 
Aghnides. AI. Kyriakos \"ar\'ares- 
sos. H.E. A'L DernfUrius Cacla- 
manos. H.E. AI. George Exlntaris. 
Alternate Delegates: Pj-ofessor Jerome 
Pinto.s. AI. Dimitri Lambros. AL 
Dimitri Tsaoiissis. Advisers: AI. 
Demetrius Nicolareisis. Colonel 
Theodoros Grigoropoulos. Captain 
Eleftherios Georgacopoulos, R.H.NI 
Air Vice-AIarshai John Cassiinatis, 
R.H.A.F. AI. Constantin Stavro- 
pouios. Allle. Rena Zafiriou. Sec- 
reiariat: AI. Aliitiades Delivanis. 
AL Jason Dracoiilis. AL George 
Alichalopoulos. Aide. K. Lvkiardo- 
pulo. Press Attaches: AI. Constan- 
tine Hadji-Argyris. AI. George 
Symeonides. 

GUATEAIALA— H.E. Dr. 
Enrique AIuhoz-AIeany. H.E. Gen- 
eral Aliguel V'digoras-Fuentes. 
H.E. Dr. Jorge Luis Arriola. Ad- 
viser: AI. Francisco Azurdia-Soto. 
Secretaries to the Delegaticni: Dr, 
Jose Luis Aguilar de Leon. Alajor 
Adolfo Garcia Aloiitenegro. As- 
sistant Secretary: AlUe. Carmen Ydi~ 
goras L. 

HAITI — Delegate: H.E. AL Leon 
Laieau. 

HONDURAS— DcAf/afe: H.E. Dr. 
Tiburcio Carlas, Jr. Secretaries: 
Aliss G- D. Norminton. Air. H. C. 
Cock. Alme. Hilda Laiit?on. 

INDL4 — Delegates: The Hon. Dewaii 
Bahadur Sir Rama-swami Aludaliar, 
K.C.S.L Sir Samuel Rungana-dhan. 
Sir. Y. T. Krishnamacharij K.C J.E. 
Advisers: Sh John Bartley, C.S.L 
C.I.E., I.C.S. Air. AL K. Amllodi, 
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CJ.E., I.C.S. Mr. M. Ikramullah, 

C. I.E., LG.S. Ivlr. E. S. Mani, 
I.C.S. Secreiaru: Mr. M. Ikramul- 
lah, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

IRAE— Delegates: H.E. M. Hassan 
Taqizadc-h. H.E. 1*4. Mostafa Adi. 
H.E. M. Baglier Kazemi. H.E. AI. 
Nasrollab. Entezam. H.E. M. All 
Soheiny. Aliernaie Delegates: Dr. 
Jalai Abdoh {Legal Adviser). AI. 
Fazlollah Nab 11 {Secreiary-General). 
AI. Abolhassan Ilakimi. Colonel 
Assadollah. Bayendor (Technical Ad- 
viser). Admser: AI. Kazeni Nia- 
Mir. Secretaries: Dr. Abbasqoii 
Kiiab’Atbary. AI. Mohamed Has- 
saii Pouvani. 

IRAQ—Delegate: H.E. AU Jiy^vdat 
al-Ayubi. Alternate Delegates: Sayid 
Shaker el Wadi. Sayid Nedini el- 
Pachachi. Assisla-nt Delegates and 
Advisers: Sayid Abdul Ale j id Ab- 
bass. Sayid Bahaiddin Awni. 
Sayid Amin Alurnayiz. Sayid Av.'iii 
Khalidy . Press A ttache: Sayid Alah- 
rnud Abdul Kerim. 
LEBAEOE—Delegates: H.E. Hamid 
Bey Frangie. H.E. Eiad Bey EI- 
Solh. H.E. Ahissef Bey Salem. 
H.E. AI. Camille Chamoun. Alier- 
naie Delegates: Dr. Auctor Khouri. 
AI. Nadim Dimeclikie. Secretaries: 
AI. Joseph Harfoiiche. AI. Joseph 
Shadid. 

LIBERIA— DeZegafes: H.E. Dr. 
Gabriel L. Dennis. H.E. Dr. Baron 

R. xi.^ de Lynden. Air. Wilmot A. 
David. 

LUXEMBOURG— H.E 

AI. Joseph Bech. H.E. M. Andre 
Clasen. AI. Mbert. Wehrer. AI. Al- 
phonse AIs. AI . Jean-Pierre 
Kremer. Secretaries: Aliss I. Neal. 
Aliss AI. E. Bacon. 
MWilCO~~Delegates: H.E. Dr. Al- 
fonso de Rosenzweig Diaz. H.E. 
Dr. Roberto Cordova. H.E. Dr. 
Luis Padilla Nervo. H.E. Dr. 
Federico Jimenez O’Farril. Dr. 
Gustavo Alartinez Cabanas. Sec?’e- 
iary-General: H.E. AI. Gustavo 
Luders de Negri (Adviser). Ad- 
viser and Secretary of the Delegation: 
AI. Emilio Galderdn Puig. At- 
tachh: Colonel Luis Rivas LdpeZj 

D. E.M. Lt.-Commander Alfredo 
Alarquez Ricaho. AI. Roberto de 


Rosenzvmig Diaz. Assistants: Aime. 
Ana AI. Alartinez Cabanas. Alme. 
Alargot Coblenz de Landeau. Allle. 
Alargarita Assimans, 
KETHERLANB S— DNeyafes ; H.E 
Dr. E. N. van Klehens. H.E. Dr. 
J. H. van Roijen. H.E. Jonklieer 
Dr. E. F. AI. J. Alichiels van Ver- 
dmmen. Professor Dr. P. S. Ger- 
brandy. AI. A. Pelt. Alter iiaie Del- 
egates: H.E. AI. A. To. Lamping. 
Professor Dr. Baron F. AI. van 
Asbeck. Professor Dr. J. Tinber- 
gen. Chevalier J. B. de van der 
Schuercn. Airs. Dr. H. AArwey. 
Legal Adviser: Professor Dr. J. FI. W. 
Amrzijl. Advisers: Dr. JF. van Blan- 
kenstein. Dr. B, W. Haveman. 
Jonkhcer Dr. AI. P. AI. van Karne- 
beek. Air. B. J. de Leeuvn Dr. 

E. AI. J. S. Sassen. Dr. Raden Alas 
Soemitro D j o j ohadi-Koesoemo . 

Air. Z. Zain. Public Relations Officer 
to the Delegation: Air. D. J. F. de 
Alan. Secretaries to the Delegation: 
Dr. C. W. van Santen. Aliss Dr. AL 
Z. N. YGtteveen. Aliss Dr, A. F. W. 
Lunsingh Aleijer. Secretaries to the 
i\I mister of Foreign Affairs: Air. Pi,. 
Fack. Aliss P. J. C. Schimmel- 
penninck. Assistant Secretaries. 
Aliss J. AI. ten Bosch. Aliss C. W 
A. Walburgli Schmidt. Aliss J, 
Alazel. Aliss van Bakel. Aliss H. 
AYessels. Aliss D. J. Pelt. 

HEW ZEALAEB— Delegates: The 
Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, C.H., AI.P. 
Air. R. AI. Campbell. Air. A. D. 
Alclntosh. Air. J. V. Wilson. Aliss 
Jean R. AlcKenzie. Advisers: Air. 

C. A. Knowles. Sir A. C. Da^n 
Air. Colin Aikman. Air. E.obm T. 
Alilier. Aliss L. AlcPhee. 
mCARAGVA— Delegate: H.E. AI. 
Eduardo AviRs Ramirez. Secre- 
tary: Alile. Yolande AviHs Ramirez. 
EOECWAJ—Delegates: H.E. Trygve 
Lie, H.E. AI. Erik Andreas Colban. 
H.E. AI. Carl J. Harnbro. D.D.L., 

D. C.L., D.L. AI. Terje Wold. Dr. 
Philos. Jacob S. Worm-Alilller. Alter- 
nate Delegates: AL J. Strand Johan-„ 
sen. AI. Finn Aloe. AI. Finn Dabl. 
AI. Konrad Nordalil. Aline. Fiieda 
Dalen. Advisers: AI. H. C. Berg. 
Commodore J . E . J a c o s e n . 
Colonel Karl ArnuE. AI. J. Alelan- 
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der, M. Erik Dons (Secretary to the 
Delegation ) . 

Delegates: H.E. Dr. 
Roberto Jimenez. H.E. Dr. Deme- 
trio A. Porras. Adviser: M. Eusebio 
A. klorales. Secretary: M. Fran- 
cisco A. de Icaza. 

^ARAGJJAY—Delegate: H.E. Gen- 
eral Andres Af^uilera. 
mRV~--Delegates: H.E. Dr. Alberto 
Uiloa. H.E. Dr. Ricardo Rivera 
Schreiber, K.B.E. H.E. ivL Hector 
Boza. H.E. Dr. Alberto Area Parr6. 
H.E. M. Gon.zalo N. de Arambiim. 
Alternate Delegates: Dr. Jorge Yas- 
quez. Fernando Berckeniej^er. 
Dr. Luis Alvarado. Secretaries: M. 
Javier Pere.z de Cuellar. I\I. Jose 
Iturriaga. Al. Jose Hernandez de 
Aguero. Attache: Al. Narciso de la 
Colina. 

PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
— Delegates: The Hon. Pedro Lopez. 
The Hon. Tomas L. Cabili. The 
Hon. Manuel V. Gallego. Adv-iser: 
Mr. Severino Montano. Adminis^ 
iraiive Assistant: Miss Dolores Abel- 
lera. Secretaries: Miss Delphine 
Churko. Air. Pelavo Llamas. 
POLAND— DcRgaRs; H.E. Al. 
Wincenty Rzymdvrski. H.E. AI. 
Waclaw Bareikowski. H.E. M. Jan 
Stanezyk. H.E. AI. Zyginunt 
Alodzeiewski. H.E. M. Henryk 
Strasburger. Aliernate Delegates: 
AI. Stanislaw Osiecld. AI. Waclavr 
Ilonderski. M. Jerzy Alichalowski. 
AI. Jozef Y/iniewicz. AI. YTodzi- 
mierz Aloderovr. Principal Adviser: 
AI Henryk Kolodziejski. Advisers: 
Dr. Stanislaw Ossowski. Dr. Bog- 
dan AYiniarski. Dr. Leon Baranski. 
Dr. Alieczyslaw Szerer. AI. 
Alaurycy Jaroszynski. Dr. Ed- 
ward Szturm de Sztrem. Dr. Emil 
Kipa. AI. Adam Kurylowicz.^ AI. 
\Yladysiaw Kiiszyk. M. Staiiislaw 
Gross. AL Antoni Slonimski. AI. 
Bernard Drzewieski. AI. Jacek 
Ptudzinski. Public Relations Offi- 
cers: AI. Krzysztof Radzivrill. 
>1. Jerzy Szapiro. AI. Alarian 
.Wojdyllo AI. Klemens Diiniii 
Kempicz. Secretary-General of ike 
Delegation: AI. Kazimierz Dorosz. 
Deputy Secretaries-General: AI. 
Aleksander Bramson. M. Gustaw 


Gottesman. Secretaries: AI. Alan- 
fred Lachs. AI. Tadeiisz Matysiak. 
AI. iStefan P.eichenstein. Private 
Secretary to M. ]V. Rzyniotvski and 
ili. Z. Modrele'icsJ:i: AI. Aleksander 
Alierzejewski. Private Secretary to 
M. J . Stanezyk: Alme. Franciszka 
Kwiatkowska. Private Secniary to 
M. H. Kolodzicfshi: Allle. Alarja 
Chrzanowska. 

SAUDI ARABIA— DeAga As .• Fl . R. H. 
the Aniir Faisal ibn Abd^il A:;:::. 

G. B.E. H.E. Sheikh Hadz vreT' :n 
Advisers: Sheikh Ibr.aaiin Al-Se da- 
man. Sheikh All Ahreza. Se.ra-l 
Jamil Dawoud. Mr. Said Elia-gga.r. 
Mr. ARxlul Aloiirtirn Albaih. Mr. 
Zaki Akijib Alahmoiid. Seerdar',.,-: 
Air. Alohammed Pteda. Air. Solia- 
man El Bassam. 

SYRIA— DeZeya As; H.E. AL Faris 
Ai-Khoiiry. H.E. Dr. Najeeb Al- 
xArmanazi. H.E. AL Na-zen Al- 
Koudsi. Dr. F. Zeineddine. Secre- 
taries: AI. Hussni Bald. AI. Issam 
Inglizi. AI. Nazeni Morhoge. M. 
Haidar Rikabi. Assistants to Secre- 
taries: Airs. AI. Pennington. Aliss 
Rowlev. 

TURKBY—Dekgates: H.E. AL Ha- 
san Saka. H.E. M. Saffet Arikan. 

H. E. AL Emin All Sipahi. H.E. 
AI. Sevket Fuad Keqeei. H.E. 
AI. Cevat Aeikalin. Alternate Dele- 
gates: H.E. AI. Nizarnettin Avasli. 
H.E. AL Nedirn Veysel likin. 
Advisers: AI. Aliilharrem Nuri Birgi. 
AL Settar Iksel. Secretaries: AI. 
Adil Derinsii. AI. Necdet Kent. 
UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC— DcAyaAo?.- H.E. Dr. 
Dmitro Z. Alaniiilsky. AL Alikola 
P. Bajan. Professor Alikola^ I. 
Petrovsky, AI. Olexa D. Amina. 
AI. AAsil A. Tarasenko. Adcisers: 
Professor Amlodirnir AL Koretskv. 
AI. Fedor E. Parkhomenko. M. 
Amlentiii I. Sliigansky. Scerdary- 
General of the Delegatio'n: AL A'adim 
P. Kovalenko. 1 7itcr prefers: Allle. 
Evtukhovskaja. Allle. Masurenko. 
Secretaries : AL Lukin. Allle, 
Shapareva. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA— 
Delegates: Air. G. Heaton Nicholls. 
Air. T. Andrews. Air. L. Fge- 
land. Alternate Delegates: Dr. A. H. 
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Mertsch. Mr. E. Jones. Mr. D. B. 
Sole. Admsers: Mr. B. G. Fourie. 
Mr. J. Moekford. 

UNION OF SOlUET SOCIALIST 
-mVUBUCS—Dclegates: H.E. I^L 
Andrey Y. Vyshinsky’'. H.E. M. 
Andrey A. Gromyko. H.E, kL 
Feodor T. Gonsev. H.E. M. Ana- 
toliy L Lavrentiev. Ivl. Vasilii 
V. Kuznetsov. Advisers: Professor 
Boris E. Stein, Professor Amazasp 
A- Avutiimian. Professor Sergey B. 
Krylov, Professor Vsevolod N. 
Durdenevslor. Sccreiariai: Profes- 
sor Amazasp A. Arutiiinian (Secre- 
iary-GeneraVu M. MichaiiG. Griba- 
nov. hi. Petr G. Hlopikov. Tech- 
nical Experts: M. Ivan M. .Indreev. 
M. Victor T. Demidov, hi. hlicliail 
F. Shishkin. Tnierpreiers: hi. Mi- 
chail hi. Yiinin. M. Nikolai N. 
Kruikov. hllle. Nina S. Brind. 
InteTpreter-Sccreiary to M. Vyshin- 
sky: hi. Vsevolod \h Pastoev. Per- 
sonal Assistant to the Secreiary-Gen- 
eral: M. Vladimir G. Treskov. 
Technical Secretaries: hPle. Nadezhda 
F. Zakiirdaeva. hllle. Iraida P. 
Kuritzina. hllle. Lidia hi. Titova. 
Stenographers: Mile. Inna N. Do- 
mo va. hllle. Raisa G. Kouznetsova. 
MUe. Elena V. Solner. Mile. Valen- 
tina B. Karaseva, hille. hlarija A. 
Golikova. 

UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRE- 
LAND — Delegates: The Right Hon. 
C. R. Attlee, hl.P. The Paght 
Hon. Ernest Bevin, hl.P. The 
Right Plon. P. J, Noel-Baker, hl.P. 
The PJgbt Hon. Ellen Wiildnson, 
hl.P. The Right Hon. Sir Hartley 
Shaweross, hl.P. Alternate Dele- 
gates: Mr. Gleavil Hall, hl.P. Mr. 
Hector hIcN'eil, M.P. hlr. A. Hen- 
derson, M.P. hlr. A. Creech- Jones, 
M.P. hlajor Kenneth Wanger, 
M.P. Principal Advisers: The lion. 
Sir Alexander Cadogan. Profes- 
sor Sir Charles Webster. Special 
Advisers: The Right Hon. Sir lYalter 
Citrine, hlr. G. Thomson, hlr. 
Andrew K. hlcCosh. Sir John 
Forbes Watson. Advisers: Foreign 
Office: hlr. W. E. Beckett. Sir 
George Rendel. Sir Nigel Ronald, 
hlr, Nevhe Butler, hlr. E. L. Plah- 


Patch. Mr. J. I. C, Crombie. Mr. 
G. G. Fitzmaurice. hlr. R. H. 
Hadow. Mr. li. A. Caccia. Mr. 
J. G. Ward. Mr. J. E. Coulson. 
Mr. W. J. Hasler. Mr. H. McKin- 
non Wood. Mr. T. E. Bromley. 
Colonel G. de Gaury. Miss K. Id. 
Midwinter. Secretariat (Foreign 
Office): AdWser and Secretary of 
Delegation: hlr. P. H. Gore-Booth. 
Advisers and Assistant Secretaries: 
hlr. P. S, FaUa. hlr. C. M. 
Berkeley. Assistant Seer eta^ries: hlr. 
C. B. B. Heathcote-Smith. hirs. 
M.^ L. Arnold, hlr.^ H. F. T. 
Smith. Public Relations Officers: 
Mr. J. Winocour. hlr. A. R. K. 
hlackenzie. Miss hi. Fletcher. 
Office of the Minister of Defence: 
hlajor-General E. 1. C. Jacob. 
Treasury: hlr. D. Pitblado. Offices 
of the Cabinet (Economic Section): 
Mr. J. hi. Fleming. Home Office: 
hlr. S. W. HarrivS. Colonial Office: 
hlr. T. I. K. Lloyd, hlr. A. H. 
Poynton. Ivlr. J. S. Bennett. Min- 
istru of Labour and National Service: 
hlr: G. hlyrddin Evans, hlr. H. G. 
Gee. Dominions Office: Mr. G. E. 
Boyd Shannon. The Hon. F. E. 
Cumming-Briice. Ministry of Food: 
hlr. J. E. Wan. India Office: Miss 
C. I. Rolfe. Burma Office: Mr. 
A. S. Moiiey. Private Secreiaries 
to Mr. Attlee: hlr. T, L. Rowan, 
hlr. Anthony Bevir. Mr. J. H. 
Peck. Mr. J. T. A. Burke. Mr. 
P. F. R. Beards. Mr. J. M. Addis, 
hlr. D. hlacKay. Private Secre- 
taHes io Mr. Bevin: Mr. P. J. Dixon. 
Mr. V. G. Lawford. hdr, J. N. 
Henderson. Private Secretaries to 
Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker: Mr. J. G. 
Tahrourdin. hliss T. E. Mayor. 
Private Secretary to Miss Wilkinson: 
hlr. A. A. Part. Private Secretaries' 
to Sir Hartley Shawci'oss: Mr. hi. E. 
Reed. Mr. R. A. Swan. Private 
Secretary to Mr. Glenvil Hall: Mr. 
J. L. Rampton. Private Secretary to 
Mr. Hector McNeil: hlr. J. V. Rob. 
Private Secretary to Mr. A. Render-^ 
son: hlr. G. S. Whitehead. Private 
Secretary to Mr. Creech- Jones: Mr, 
I, D. Robertson. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— 
Delegates: Secretary James F, 
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Byrnes. Mr. Edward E. Stettinius, 
Jr. Senator Tom Connally. Sena- 
tor Arthur II. Vandenberg. Mrs. 
rrankliii B, Roosevelt. Alternate 
Delegates: Representative Soi Bloom. 
Representative Charles A. Eaton. 
Mr. Frank T/alker. Mr. John 
Foster Dulles. Mr. John G. Town- 
send^ Jr. Representative in the Eco-- 
nomic and Social Cmmcil: Ambassa- 
dor John G. Winant. Senior 
Advisers: hir. Benjamin V. Cohen. 
Mr. James Clement Dunn. Mr. 
Green H. Hackvrorth. hir Leo 
Pasvolsky. Mr. Adlai E. Steven- 
son. Special Advisers an idilitary 
Affairs: General George C. Kenney, 

A. A.F, Admiral Richmond K’. 
Turner, U.S.N. Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Matthew B. Ridgway, U.S.A. 
Major-General^^ John R. Deane, 
U.S.A. Brigadier-General Charles 
P. Cabell, A.A.F. Captain Eliott 

B. Strauss, U.S.N. Colonel Charles 
G. Williamson, A.A.F. Colonel 
Herbert V. Mitchell, U.S.A. Com- 
mander Thomas H. Morton, U.S.N. 
Secretary to the Special Advisers on 
Military Affairs: Captain Denys 
W. Knoll, U.S.N. Administrative 
Assistant: hliss Mary E. hlcDonald. 
Military Aides and Assistants: Major 
F. M. Brandstetter, U.S.A. hlajor 
John J. Bucldey, U.S.A. Captain 
Robert N. O’Donnell, U.S.A. Ad- 
visers: Principal Adviser: IMr. Alger 
Hiss. Special Assistant: Mr. E. N. 
Thompson. Secreianj-Genc:'al and 
Adviser: Mr. Easton RothwelL 
Deparinient of State: Mr. Theodore 

C. Achilles. Mr. Harding Bancroft. 
Mr.- Charles E. Bohlen. Mr. Ralph 
J. Bunche. Mr. Philip M. Burnett. 
Mr. Cabot Co\diIe. Mr. Gerald 
Drew. Mr. A. H. Feller. Mr. 
‘Wilder Foote. Miss Dorothy Fos- 
dick. Mr. Williain Fowler. Mr. 
Benjamin Gerig. Mr. James Fred- 
erick Green. Mr. John Halderman. 
Mr. Raymond Hare. Mr. Robert 
Hartley. Mr. Louis Hyde._^^ Mr. 
^Joseph E. Johnson. Mr. William 
"a. McR-ae. Mr. Otis Mulliken. 
Mr. Harley Notter. Mr. Walter 
Radius. Mr, Henry Rei:ff. Mr. 
Durward V. Sandifer. Mr. Rudolf 
E. Schoenfeld. Mr. Leroy D. Btine- 


bower. Mr, Arthur Sweetser. Mr. 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, hlr. 
George Wadsvrorth. hir. Erie Wen- 
deiin. Treasury DepariTnehl: Mr. 
Wdliam H. Taylor. Departcieni 
of the Tniericr: nlr. Abe Fortas. 
Mr, John Collier. Departmeni ff 
Cornnierce: Mr. Lewis LonMzi. De- 
partment of Labor: hiiss Frieda 
■Miller. Civil Service Commission: 
Mr. Arthur Fleming. Execulke Of- 
fice of ike President Bircau of 
the Budget: hir. Donald G. Stone. 
Mr. Walter C. Laves. -L-p 
io Delegates and Allcrnate Dct: 
Assistants to Secretary Bynics: CD j- 
nel Hugh A. Kelly, U.S.A. Mi.ss 
Cassic Connor. Special Assistant 
io Mr. Stetiinius: Mr. Charles P. 
Noyes. Assistard to Senator Con- 
nallij: Air. Francis Wilcox. 
ard io Pepreseniativc Bloom: Mr. 
Boyd Crawford. Assista^it to Mr. 
Walker: Air. William F. Cronin. 
Assistant io Mr. Dulles: Aliss Flor- 
ence Snell. Special Assistant o?i 
Delegation Matters: Mr. Samuel 

D. Boykin. Press Pelaliom: Air. 
Alichaei J. AIcDermoit. Air. Dor- 
sey Fisher. Liaisoii with Private 
Organizaiions: Air. Francis Russell. 
Air. John M. Patterson. Aliss 
Ruth Bell. Secretai'iai: Secretary- 
General: Air, Easton Rothwell, Spe- 
cial Assislanic io Secretary-General: 
Air. Thomas F. Power. 'Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Hartley, xissisiarit: Aliss 
Siiaane Green. Deputy Secretar7j- 
General: Air. John E. Peiirifoy. 
Assistant: Air. Victor Purse. Ad- 
ministrative Officer: Air. Arthur 
Hazes. Assistants: Air. Ralph Gra- 
ham. Air. Philip Mudd. Aliss 
Gertrude Slindee. Miss Thelma 
Prout. Finance Officer: Air. AValter 
B. Fairman, Documents Officer: Air, 
Carl Alarcy. Assistants: Miss Eliz- 
abeth Driscoll. Aliss Elizabeth 
Gough. Correspondence Officer: 
Aliss Alary Wince Trent. Reference- 
Officer: Aliss Carmel Sullivan. As- 
S’istants: Aliss Jeanette Aluther. 
Aliss Joan H. Dulles. Translators : 
Air. Edmund Caskie. Air. Joseph 
A. Orozco. Order of the Day Officer: 
Aliss Louise Dame. Production 
Manager: Air, Norvelle Saiinebec-k. 
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Sienographtc Services Suvervisor: 
Miss Lillie Dowrick. 
JjmjGXJkY—Delegates: H.E. Dr. 
Doberto E. iTacKaelien. Dr. An- 
tonio Gustavo Fusco. Dr. Hector 
Paysse Roves, rvl. Benjamin Fer- 
nandez y i\iedina. Advisers and Al- 
ternate Delegates: kl. Eduardo D. 
de Arteaga. M. Gustavo A. Re 3 r 
AI vdr ez . k I . J ulio A . Lacar t e Mur 6. 
YENEZIJELA— Dr. Ro- 
berto Picon Lares. Dr. Carlos 
Eduardo St oik. Dr. Eduardo Ar- 
royo Laineda. A^dvisers: Dr. iMan- 
uel Perez Guerrero, Dr. Luis Emilio 
Gornez Ruiz. Secretary: Dr, Carlos 
Rodriguez Jiinenez. 
YVGdSLAYiA— Delegates: H.E. M. 
Edvard Kardel. H.E. IM. Sava 


Kosanovie. H.E. M. Stanoje Simid. 
H.E. Dr. Ljubo Leontic. H.E. Dr. 
Sto 5 "an GavriloviL Alternate Dele- 
gates. Dr. Ales Bebler. ^ Dr. Milo van 
Zoricic. Dr. Andrij a Stampar. 
Dr. Vladimir Rybar. M. Vladimir 
Dedijer. Chief Adviser: Dr. Milan 
Bartos. Admsers: Dr, Franc Kos. 
M, Rista Stefanovic. M. Bogdan 
Smiljanic. Dr. Alexandar Franc. 
AI. Aliiorad Cerovic. Special Ad- 
visers: Dr. Radomir Zivkovic. AL 
Branko Draskovid. Secretaries: AI. 
Teodor Gjurgjevic. Af. Jovan 
Bozovi6. AI. Vasa Perendija. Al, 
Djuro Nincic. AL Aliro Dobriiovic. 
T € clinical Staff: Allle. Iva^ Vranjek. 
Allle. Zorka Djakonovic. Allle, 
ALra Vukotic. 



